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■^ A PART of the following papers was reprinted from the 

V Tablet newspaper, but was withdrawn for revision and 

^ enlargement Other matter which followed has now 

been collected, and is reprinted here. 

L- The author proposes to reprint from the Tablet a 

K series of papers headed " Faith of our Fathers " as a 

c sequel to what is now in the reader's hands. 
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PROTESTANT ORDERS. 



§ 1. Protestant Orders. 

Some time since, tracts called " English Church Defence 
Tracts," professing to be some answer to Roman Catho- 
lic arguments against " The Position and Teaching of the 
English Church," were published by Rivingtons, signed 
with the initials " H. P. L." and " W. B/' It will save 
trouble to speak of the tract by the initials " H. P. L." 
Its title is, "Are Clergymen of the English Church 
Rightly Ordained ? " 

Before any other statement, let it be understood that 
it is not admitted by Catholics in any part of the world 
that the Protestant Establishment is a Church. The 
question, therefore, whether so-called clergymen of the 
English Church are rightly ordained being, in fact, an 
assumption that they have received Orders, the case 
against them is now, as it always has been, that they 
have never received any Orders. The Pilgrimage of 
Grace, and the Rising of the North, and the risings else- 
where, were the outburst of the feeling of an oppressed 
nation, indignant at the coming and speedily completed 
loss of religion, and the ancient and only true priest- 
hood, and at the outrages which signalised their extinc- 
tion. Above all, the oppressed and overwhelmed Catho- 
lics shunned the travesty of the Protestant bread and 
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wine. They, priests and laity, did all this at the risk, 
and repeatedly at the cost, of their lives and fortunes. 
They were hanged, ripped up, pressed to death, beggared, 
driven into exile, from the time when Henry VIII. caused 
the learned and exemplary fr.iar Dr. Forest to be burned 
in Smithfield, while Latimer looked on and preached to 
the martyr in his unexampled torments villanies which 
only such men could preach, till the last priest was hanged 
for being one in 1679. Not that persecution ceased 
then, though Catholics were no longer murdered for 
saying and hearing Mass ; persecution went on in modi^ 
fied forms as long as it was safe to use it against the 
continuous and scornful refusal of Catholics to assent 
to the national apostasy by joining in it. Hence the 
law called us from the first Recusants ; a very significant 
name, which in one form or other has had to be allowed 
by Christians in all ages from the time of the Apostles. 
Nero, before his excellent anticipation of the methods of 
Henry and Elizabeth, probably found several obstinate 
Recusants at Rome. And he had so much to say for 
himself. He had not been born Christian and' over- 
thrown Christianity. 

The 35 Eliz. cap. i. gives the form of legal submission 
to be made by any member of a Protestant sect, and 
also the form of submission to be made by a " Popish 
Recusant." There was very little use for the Recusant 
form. The brave Recusant Catholics of Nero's and 
Elizabeth's day bore in mind and obeyed, as we do now, 
the principle expressed, after Nero's reign, but quite in 
time for Elizabeth's, in the 72nd and 73rd canons of the 1 

Fourth Council of Carthage, a Council binding on the J 

whole Church — the 72nd, which says, "Cum haereticis 
nee orandum nee psallendum;" the 73rd, "Qui com- 
municaverit vel oraverit cum excommunicato, sive clericus 
sive laicus, excommunicetur." They refused, and we, 
like them, refuse, any act of religious association in our 
churches, if they intrude into them, or elsewhere, with 
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those who represent and perpetuate the Protestant heresy 
and schism in these countries — sham Episcopacy without 
a Pope in the South, sham Presbytery without Bishops 
in the North. If they enter Catholic churches, except 
for the purpose of instruction and reconciliation, they 
enter against our will If we ever enter our ancient dese- 
crated churches again for religious uses, it will be when 
the sect which occupies and desecrates them has either 
been converted — which may God grant — or expelled. 

In Antony k Wood's Annals, under the years 1549, 
1550, 1 55 J, and 1552, full details are given of the 
destruction which all sacred things underwent at the 
hands of the rabble who invented and " established " 
the new pretended Church. It is a story so shocking 
and unprecedented, that in modern times it might be 
read with doubt, if it was not that in 1559, and until 
the desired ends were obtained, the same process was 
repeated, and Christianity, as the religion acknowledged 
by the State, was abolished. The sack of Constantinople 
in 1453 did not more completely ruin, misapply, and 
pollute the Church of Santa Sophia than the infamous 
outbreak under Edward VI. and Elizabeth, one hundred 
years later, ruined, misapplied, and polluted St. Paul's 
and Westminster. Jn Constantinople, and in London, 
and all over England, the measures were literally the 
same. The followers of Mahomet, and the followers of 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Parker, had in view the same 
object — the extinction of the Catholic Faith, and they 
proceeded in the same way. Every external manifestation 
of Christianity was destroyed — ^altars, images, pictures, 
sacred vessels, vestments, churches ; and the profession 
of the belief of Christians was forbidden. If any one 
will read the account of the taking of Constantinople, 
as given by Richard KnoUes in his " Generall Historic 
of the Turkes," 1610, p. 347, or even the account of it 
by Gibbon, ^e will see that a few changes of words might 
fit the passages for insertion in Stowe's *^ Summarie of 
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the Chronicles of England," or in Holinshed, or in 
Wood's " Oxford." 

But Mahomet the Second used his conquest over 
Christianity with more moderation than Elizabeth. He 
divided the churches with the Greeks ; and Christianity, 
so far as it was represented by the Photian schism, 
which then revived, had once more possession of half 
Constantinople. Elizabeth's greater wickedness drove 
out all the Bishops except the one — Kitchen of LlandafF 
— who concealed his faith and outwardly submitted to 
the new heresy — in the continuation of which, it must 
always be remembered to his credit, he refused to be an 
accomplice. And of all the churches and chapels built 
by Catholics for the Catholic Faith, not one was left in 
their hands. Even garrets were made incapable of Chris- 
tian worship except at the risk of life. 

It should be added that Catholics in England do not 
allow themselves to be called Roman Catholics^ except 
under the compulsion of the holy text of pike and gun, 
which was announced three hundred years ago and more. 
There are Roman Catholics, those, namely, who live in 
Rome, where the discriminating expressions, " Catholics, 
Roman and Foreign," are in use. But the application of 
the name Roman Catholic to English and other Catholics 
dates from the pretended Reformation. Our forefathers, 
from St. Augustine's day to the time of the change of 
religion, never heard the expression. It came from 
German Lutheranism. Papists, Romanists, doctrina 
Romanensium, Romish Church, Roman Catholic — these 
early forms of religious slang have long flourished, but 
were all coined to meet the new necessities of heresy. 
** Romish " — bad German and bad English — marks the 
country and the form of heresy which gave it birth. 
Protestant scholars have pointed out the absurdity of the 
expression Roman Catholic^ if applied to English people. 
But no folly in matter of religion is too great for England. 
We submit, externally, as I have said, to force, and to 
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its great vehicle, Acts of Parliament; but in will and 
consent — never. We are no more Roman Catholics in the 
heretic sense than our adversaries are Catholics in any. 



§ 2. Barlow. 

In the present controversy, whenever it is renewed, 
the question immediately rises, whether Barlow had 
received consecration ? 

There never was any doubt in Christendom as to the 
pretended orders of the Established Church. "H. P. 
L." puts it that it is "not unfrequently alleged by Roman 
Catholic controversalists " that the persons whom he 
calls English clergy are not properly ordained at all. 
It is true that Catholics have from time to time to 
reassert the fact. But the case has been decided for 
more than three hundred years. Hooper and others, 
before Parker's supposed consecration, were degraded, 
not from the episcopate, but only from the priesthood ; 
and since Parker's time no Protestant minister of the 
so-called Established Church has been received in any 
part of Christendom as a real bishop or priest. Even 
those of the Photian schism have kept aloof from any 
acknowledgment of the spurious orders of English 
Protestantism. With Catholics, therefore, there is no 
question. It is not surprising, in the temporal order of 
things, that Protestants should fight with animosity for 
Barlow and Parker. Their status depends upon those 
men, and they are living under the eyes of Catholics 
whose churches, endowm'fents, and temporal place they 
are occupying by a continued usurpation, and by the 
same authority as that which now gives our churches and 
endowments to the Established Church in Scotland. 

The history of Barlow was given in the Saturday 
Rcvitw of November 28, 1868, with great force and 
truth and courage. The article is supposed to have 
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been written by the ablest living ecclesiastical historian 
in the Established Church. Nothing could be more 
damaging than the account there given of this most 
unfortunate man. I shall quote from it farther on. It 
was only when the writer came to speak of Barlow's 
consecration that he showed any weakness. He passed 
it over in a line or two, like Collier, as a thing to be 
assumed with certainty, alleging reasons which will be 
seen to be quite untenable. 

Barlow was a Canon Regular of St. Austin, and 
became Prior of a House of his Order at Bisham. In 
1535 ^^ was appointed by Henry VIII. Bishop of St. 
Asaph. And for^a long time, although he was publicly 
accused of heresy, no doubt seems to have been pub- 
lished as to the Tact of his consecration. Godwin in his 
own Latin edition of his book, £>e PrcBsulibus Anglia 
Commentarius , , . Londini , , , MDCXVI,^ which he 
gives as a summary of twenty years' work, and the correc- 
tion of his English edition, has, on p. 663 : — 

"Gulielmus Barlow, Canonicorum Regularium apud 
Bisham Prior, consecratus est Febr. 22, 1535. Aprili 
deinde mense sequente Meneviam translatus est." 

It is worth noticing that February 1535 means what 
we should now call February 1536. Exactly the same 
statement appears in Godwin's English edition of 16 15. 
Antony k Wood, in his Athence, under the year 1568, 
mentions Barlow, and gives the same date of his conse- 
cration, quoting Godwin as his authority. 

Mason, like Godwin, published his book in English, 
but did not live to publish it in Latin. In 1625, after 
Mason's death, Nathanael Brent, Warden of Merton, 
published it with this title : — VindicicR EcclesicB AnglicancR^ 
sive de legitimo ejusdem ministerio id est de Episcoporum 
SuccessionCy Consecratione^ Electione^ et Confirmatione . . . 
opus ex idiomate Anglicano traductutn et locupleiatum ab 
Ipso author e Franc. Masono . . . Londini . . . 1625. 
On p. 361 begins the chapter concerning the consecra- 
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tors of Parker. He says that Barlow and John Hodg- 
skins were consecrated in the reign of Henry VIII., the 
others in the reign of Edward VI. But here we get a 
glimpse of the truth about Barlow's consecration. He 
says distinctly that Barlow was confirmed on the 23rd of 
February — " Confirmatus est vicesimo tertio Februarii, 
1535;" and puts into the mouth of Philodoxus, his 
supposed Catholic disputant in the controversy, the objec- 
tion that the consecration of Barlow is questioned. 

Then at page 370 we have*this surprising account : — 

"At Barlous, lic^t regnante Henrico, actu fuisset 
Episcopus, fort^ Asaphensis, certd Menevensis, et 
regnante Eduardo sexto Bathensis ac Wellensis, tamen 
. . . Cathedram suam relinquere coactus est." 

Forte Asaphensis / Mason therefore is evidence that 
at that date there was no certainty to be alleged of 
Barlow's ever having been consecrated during the time 
that he had the title of St. Asaph. But what gave 
Mason the assurance that Barlow was "cert^ Mene- 
vensis," "certainly Bishop of St David's"? He does 
not inform his readers. 

I ask, how is it that Godwin, himself a Protestant 
Bishop, and as such frequenting London, with all regi- 
sters at his disposal, as his book shows, should have 
made the false statement in English, and repeated it in 
Latin, after twenty years' examination of his materials, 
that Bsirlow W3is consecrated on the 22nd of February? 
It would be desirable to know if any explanation can be 
given of this continued misstatement. It is not without 
significance that Antony k Wood, who gives the Life of 
Mason in his Athena with great praise and interest — 
they were both of them Merton men — takes no notice 
of Mason's silent correction of Godwin, but adopts 
Godwin's statement without remark. And yet he speaks 
a good deal about Mason's book. In 1 743, Dr. William 
Richardson, Master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
published the Latin edition of Godwin, saying on his 
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titlepage that he, Richardson, " recognovit, plurimis in 
locis (adjectis annotationibus) ad veritatem reduxit" 
Accordingly, on coming to Barlow, he says, that the 
congk d^elire was given on the 7th of January \ that it 
had the royal assent on the 22nd of February; and, 
quoting Cranmer's Register, says that Barlow was con- 
firmed by the Archbishop, February 23rd. He then 
appends his note, which I translate. " But the day on 
which he was consecrated does not, as yet, appear." I 
do not suggest that these blunders are necessarily fatal, 
if Godwin's statement is to be reckoned as a blunder. 
But in a matter of such supreme importance to Protes- 
tants, we have a right to expect that the authors upon 
whom they rely should, at least, have the faculty of 
giving dates correctly. It is indeed strange to observe 
how confusion as to confirmation and consecration has 
entered into the writings on the Protestant side. But 
Godwin seems to me to have been a man in whose 
literary and controversial transactions confusion is not 
the only danger to be guarded against by an inexpe- 
rienced reader. 

It is, however, now finally admitted that there is no 
evidence of the consecration of Barlow. It is quite true 
that in the case of a man of higher character it might 
have been assumed that his publicly exercising the 
functions of a Bishop was presumptive evidence that he 
had received consecration. But it is impossible to give 
Barlow credit for anything. We must not forget that 
300 years and more of established heresy in this country 
have hardened the hearts and blunted the intelligence 
of Englishmen. But in 1535-36, such a person as Barlow 
was viewed by Christians, that is to say, the immense 
majority of the inhabitants of this country, with dismay. 
"H. P. L." remarks, "Certainly Barlow said, with 
unpardonable irreverence, that a layman should be as 
good a Bishop as himself, and the best in England, if 
the king chose to make him a bishop; but this very 
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speech implied that he himself was not a layman, but, on 
the contrary, duly consecrated.'* I draw exactly the 
opposite conclusion. "H. P. L." entirely avoids the 
force and deep significance of Barlow's statement This 
is given, more fully than "H. P. L." recites it, by 
Collier, at p. 135, vol. il ed. 17 14. "Item, that if the 
King's Grace, being Supreme Head of the Church of 
England, did chuse, denominate, and elect any layman 
(being learned) to be a Bishop, that he, so chosen 
(without mention made of any Orders), should be as 
good a Bishop as he is, or the best in England." 

That such a person would be as good a Bishop as 
Barlow was need not be denied. But Barlow revealed 
what was passing in his mind when he added, "^r 
the best in England?^ It was his form of expression, by 
two examples, that no consecration was necessary. To 
accuse Barlow only of irreverence — I do not see the 
value of the expletive " unpardonable " — is like giving a 
thief in charge for stealing an apple, when he has broken 
into your house, murdered several of its inmates, and 
carried oflf property of great value. Barlow confirms 
and amplifies his infidel statements in replies to ques- 
tions, put with an equally infidel purpose, given in the 
collection of Records at the end of Collier, vol. ii. The 
number in the Records is XLIX. It is the " Resolu- 
tions of several Bishops and Divines upon some ques- 
tions concerning the Sacraments." The ninth question 
was, "Whether the Apostles, /flr>&/>«^ a higher power y as 
in not having a Christian king among them, made 
Bishops by that necessity, or by authority given them 
by God ? " 

Barlow, who was now called Bishop of St. David's, 
says that, ^'^ Because they lacked a Christian prince^ by 
tliat necessity they ordained other Bishops." 

The eleventh question was, " Whether a Bishop hath 
authority to make a priest by the Scripture or not ? And 
whether any other, but only a Bishop, may make a 
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priest? " From Barlow we get these replies :, "To the 
former part of the question the Bishop of St. David's 
doth answer, that Bishops have no authority to make 
priests without they he authorised of the Christian Princes, 
To the second part the answer of the Bishop of St 
David's is, that laymen have otherwhiles made priests. ^^ 

The twelfth question is, Whether in the New Testa- 
ment be required any consecration of Bishop and priest, 
or only appointing to the office be sufficient ? To which 
we get this answer : 

" In the twelfth question, where it is asked, Whether 
in the New Testament be required any consecration of 
a Bishop, or only appointing to the office be sufficient, 
the Bishop of St. David's saith that only the appointing.^' 

The questions put assume that the King was a higher 
power, ex officio, in spirituals, than the Apostles. And 
the answers made offer no qualification of this theory, 
but adopt it, as being then and always in force. 

These statements of Barlow are exactly such as a man 
would make who had never received consecration, and 
wished to justify its absence in his own case. It will 
probably be the conclusion of all impartial and com- 
petent inquirers, that the man acted up to his replies, 
and was never consecrated. And taking the contrary 
alternative, and adopting the incredible supposition that 
somewhere or other, against all known possibilities, he 
had submitted to a consecration which for him had no 
efficacy, it is quite certain that without public recantation 
of those anti-Christian opinions, which was never made, 
no theologian would have intrusted ordinations to his 
hands. 

Bramhall, who died in 1663, says this in his "Dis- 
course v.," entitled, "The Consecration and Succes- 
sion of Protestant Bishops justified." . . . Dublin . . . 
M.DC.LXV., p. 476: "Lastly, in Bishop Goodwin's book 
de presulibus Anglice pa. 663 of the Latin edition, printed 
at London^ Anno 16 16, in his Catalogue of the Bishops 
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of St. Asaphy num. 37, he hath these words, Gulielmus 
Barlow,'* &c., as quoted by me : except that he left out 
the word mense before sequenfe. Then he goes on thus : 
" Which confirmed me in my former conjecture that he 
was consecrated in Wales, which Bishop Goodwin, by 
reason of his vicinity, had much more reason to know 
exactly than we have." But Bishop Godwin, or Goodwin, 
as he calls him, does indeed give the day for Barlow's 
consecration, but, as we have seen, falsely. Neverthe- 
less, Bramhall concludes from Godwin's false statement 
as to the day of consecration that Barlow was con- 
secrated in Wales. Whatever happened, the date given 
by Godwin could not be the day of Barlow's consecration. 

But a suggestion so wild as Bramhall's would be 
enough alone to raise the greatest suspicion. It betrays 
the desperate shifts to which the persons who have to 
believe;^ in Barlow's consecration are put. Since what 
is now said about Barlow was first published. Canon 
Estcourt has published a new fact in the history of 
Barlow. It is given at p. 71 et seq. of his ** Question of 
Anglican Ordinations." He has discovered the docu- 
ment purporting to be the Restitution of the Tempor- 
alities of St. David's to Barlow, and also that Mason 
(p. 365, ed. 1625) gave a wrong reference to it, and as 
to its matter, printed "only so much as would not betray 
the deception he was practising." Canon Estcourt (p. 
79) observes, that the whole time left for him to be con- 
secrated is reduced to a period of seventeen days, viz., 
between the 12th and 30th of June exclusive. 

But, except with new evidence, our adversaries have 
deprived themselves of the power of suggesting any of 
these days. I have recited the statements of Godwin 
and Bramhall Mr. Haddan in his edition of Bramhall 
gives June 11. The seventeen days therefore make no 
part of the present case of the Protestant side. It is 
for them to say upon what they choose to build. But 
Catholics have no doubts. I am only expressing the 
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intellectual belief of all Catholics who have mastered 
the subject when I say that I believe Barlow to have 
been an impostor from first to last. All Catholics accept 
the decision as to the nullity of Protestant orders. A 
Protestant established " priest " is in their eyes merely 
a layman. A study of this passage of English heresy 
shows the man with whom nullity began. 



§ 3. Scory, Ooverdale, Hodgskins. 

These are the three persons who are represented as 
assisting at the consecration of Parker. Scory was con- 
secrated by the Protestant Ordinal in 1551, and was 
called Bishop of Rochester. Coverdale was consecrated 
the same day, August 30, 155 1, and was called Bishop 
of Exeter. Scory was a secular priest Coverdale was 
an Austin friar. Both cohabited with women whom 
they called their wives. Strype, speaking of Coverdale, 
says that he got a wife in Germany, named Elizabeth, 
"a sober woman." We cannot much wonder at the 
29th of the Injunctions of Elizabeth in this year, 1559, 
by which it is directed " that no manner of priest or 
deacon shall hereafter take to his wife any manner of 
woman without the advice and allowance first had, upon 
good examination^ by the Bishop of the same diocese, 
and two justices of the peace of the same shire dwelling 
next to the place where the same woman hath made 
her most abode before her marriage, nor without the 
good will of the parents of the said woman, , , . or, for 
lack of knowledge of such, of her master or mistress where 
she servethJ^ 

These regulations of the Queen as to "the said 
woman" were probably not made without excellent 
reasons, and were adapted perfectly to the " manner of 
priest and deacon " with whom she had elected to deal 
The Injunction goes on to give directions about the 
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marriage of her Bishops. These " Injunctions, given by 
the Queen's Majesty concerning both the Clergy and 
Laity of this realm, published Anno Damini MDLIX," 
&c, were reprinted by Sparrow, Protestant .Bishop of 
Exeter, in 1675. 

Hodgskins had been Suffragan of Bedford in the time 
of Henry the Eighth. But it should be noticed that in 
Strype's Memorials of Cranmer, p. 89, vol. i., Oxford ed., 
1840, is this passage under the year 1537 : " December 
the 9th, John Hodgkin, professor of divinity, was con- 
secrated at the same time and by the same bishops as 
above " (B. of London, B. of Rochester, B. of St. Asaph), 
^^but to what See is not mentioned, . . . Hodgkin, if I 
mistake not^ was consecrated Suffragan of Bedford, and 
was afterwards one of those that assisted at the conse- 
cration of Parker. He was a Black Friar. In the year 
1 53 1, he, with Bird, laboured with Bilney at Norwich, a 
little before his death, to bring him off from the doctrines 
for which he was condemned. Afterwards Hodgkin, 
coming nearer under the Archbishop's [Cranmer's] eye, 
by his means came to a better knowledge in religion, and 
married a wife ; but in Queen Mary's time put her away." 

So, if Strype is correct in his report. Mason inter- 
polated the Suffragan's town. This is the statement on 
p. 372 of the Latin edition of Mason : — 

Reg. Cranmer Johannes Hodskins, cons, f Johan. Lond. 
foL 204 Suffr. Bedford. 9 Deceinb. •< Johan RofF. 

29. H. 8. k (Rob. Asaph. 

Strype honestly tells us that no town is mentioned, and 
adds the Suffragan's history with an " if I mistake not." 
The passage about the pretended wife is the real inter- 
pretation of the new gospel — " he came to a better know- 
ledge in religion and took a wife." Well might Erasmus 
laugh till the tears ran down his face as the news of 
each successive conversion to the new religion and a 
woman occurred. 
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And this is the place at which to take the observation 
of " H. P. L," as to a possible consecration by Hodg- 
skins alone. 

" Here observe, first, that even if Barlow was not 
properly consecrated" — (our objection is that he was 
not consecrated at all) — ** Parker's consecration was still 
valid. . , . Roman Catholics may urge that Scory and 
Coverdale were consecrated according to the Reformed 
Ordinal, but they must admit that Parker was conse- 
crated by Hodgskins, about whose valid consecration, 
according to the rites of the Sarum Pontifical, no ques- 
tion can be raised even by themselves. If Parker was 
in reality consecrated by one bishop only, his consecra- 
tion was still strictly valid although informal." 

We make no such admission in the case of Parker and 
Hodgskins. Mason has the signal imprudence to refer 
to the Fourth Council of Carthage, which destroys the 
case of himself and those who copy him, as " H. P. L." 
is doing. I translate the passage literally from page 
371 of Mason's Latin edition. 

"The Church of England, in constituting Bishops, 
follows (imiiaiur) the Council of Carthage, according to 
which one pours forth the benediction, while the rest 
touch the head of the elect with their hands." 

Mason does not give the passage out of the Council 
fully ; and as it loses some of its significance by his 
obliteration, I give it here : — " Episcopus cum ordinatur, 
duo Episcopi ponant et teneant Evangeliorum codicem 
super caput et cervicem ejus, et uno super eum fundente 
benedictionem reliqui omnes qui adsunt manibus suis 
caput ejus tangant" (Can. 2). 

This is a very different matter ; and Mason, I think, 
was quite aware of the- weakness, that is to say, the 
falseness, of his point. He goes on thus : — 

" But in inaugurating an Archbishop this rule is not 
perpetual. For to the King it is conceded by statute, 
as we have shown before, that he may transmit his 
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diploina concerning the consecrating an Archbishop 
either to one Archbishop and two Bishops, or to four 
Bishops ; which Elizabeth did : both of the Archiepis- 
copal sees (utraque sede' Episcopal i jam vacante) being 
vacant. Here, therefore, neither was any one superior 
to the others in power, nor was there any one furnished 
with the power of an Archbishop, but the royal mandate * 
came to all equally, and consequently the office of con- 
secrator lay upon each of them equally. The effect of 
which was that all and each pronounced the formal 
words equally, as most splendidly shines forth from the 
Register produced a little before." 

Such a defence as this has a value. It contradicts the 
authority of the Council of Carthage, to which Mason 
had referred. There no mention of Archbishop or 
Metropolitan occurs, but the office of consecrator is dis- 
tinctly laid down as existing in one : two more are to 
hold the ** Evangeliorum codicem," as described, and, 
reliqui omnes qui adsunt^ are to touch the head of the 
person to be consecrated. I may ask, if indeed it 
is worth while, do these gentlemen whom " H. P. 
L." represents set much value upon the diploma or 
mandatum regium ? Is that an instrument which, unless 
associated with legitimate spiritual power and command, 
any Christian would think it his duty to obey? But 
Mason also contradicts the newly invented Ordinal, which 
is said — but not by the Register — to have been used at 
this supposed consecration of Parker. The rubric in it 
says : — 

** First, the elected Bishop shall be presented by two 
Bishops unto the Archbishop of that province, or to some 
other Bishop appointed by his Commission, . . . Then 
shall the Archbishop demand the King's mandate for 
the consecration," &c 

No Archbishop commissioned Barlow ; but one Bishop 
only is given as the alternative to the absent Arch- 
bishop; and there is not any provision made for any 
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Other method in the case of both Archbishoprics being 
vacant. The rubric in " The forme of consecratyng of 
an Archebishop or Bishop " in " The Boke of Common 
Praier," &c., printed by Grafton, 1552, is as follows : — 

" Then the Archebishoppe and Bishoppes present shall 
laye their handes upon the heade of the elected Bishop, 
the Archebishoppe sayeng, Take the holy ghost and 
remembre that thou stirre up the grace of God, which is 
in the, by iraposicion of handes : for God hath not given 
us the spirite of feare, but of power, and love, and of 
sobemesse." 

If, therefore, these men all used the words here set 
down, they did so in violation of the rubric; and it is 
clear that such an announcement leaves it open to 
inquire what form, if any, they used. 

The Lambeth copy of the Register has these words of 
suggested consecration in English : the Cambridge in 
Latin. But it is worth observing that the spelling in 
the Lambeth Register differs from that in the Prayer- 
Book of 1552. In the Prayer- Book, the spelling is 
that of scholars : in the Lambeth Register it is the 
phonetic spelling of some professional scrivener, " Take 
the hoUie gost." The word '* of " before " sobrenenes " is 
also left out. This does not give the impression of a 
copy made from Edward's Book. Finally, Barlow is re- 
presented as acting throughout as consecrator, thus : — 

"Finito tandem Evangelio, Herefordensis electus, 
Bedfordensis SufFraganeus, et Milo Coverdale (de quibus 
supra) Archiepiscopum coram Cicestrensi electo apud 
mensam in cathedri sedente, his verbis adduxerunt, 
Reverende in Deo Pater, hunc virum pium pariter atque 
doctum, Tibi offerimus atque presentamus, ut archiepis- 
copus consecretur." It is true the others are said to 
have used the words ; but their repetition did not re- 
move Barlow from his place as consecrator. 

Mason also has the assurance to say that both the 
Archiepiscopal Sees were at that time vacant Canter- 
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bury was vacant, but Heath, Archbishop of York, was 
alive in England/; ejected indeed from his temporali- 
ties by the apostate Elizabeth, but with unimpaired 
spiritual jurisdiction. He, like every other Bishop in 
England, would have no part in the continuance of the 
new heretical and schismatical establishment. The 
Queen had in vain issued a commission to diocesan 
Bishops to consecrate Parker. They took no notice 
of it. But Heath was, and remained to his death, 
Archbishop of York. The man who was put into his 
temporalities with the title of Archbishop, even if he 
had been a Bishop, which he was not, would have been 
a sacrilegious intruder. In the case of a Christian 
Bishop, in whose consecration it would have been 
possible for Heath to act, no pretended expulsion by 
the anti-Christian State could have set aside Heath's 
right to act under Papal authority in consecrating, for 
the second time in his life, an Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The mention of Heath allows me to remind " H. P. L." 
of the recital made by one of his own authorities as to 
the office of consecrator. In the Hanau edition of the 
De Antiquitate BritanniccB EcclesicB^ at page 353, is the 
following passage, which I translate. The writer is 
speaking of Cardinal Pole : — 

** After these things, having received the Order of 
Priesthood, he was consecrated in the conventual Church 
of the Franciscan Friers at Greenwich, . . . with Papal 
authority, by Nicolas Heath, Archbishop of York, in 
the presence of the Bishops of London, Ely, Worcester, 
Lincoln, Rochester and St. Asaph." 

The authority under which Barlow and his associates 
really acted in the pretended consecration, if they acted 
at all, is given with sufficient candour by Mason in the 
passage which I have quoted. He also has two 
chapters — the fourth and fifth in his third book — "De 
primatu Regio ejusque juramento," and " Rex Supremus 
juxta Deum, non supra, aut contra Deum. ^ In quo 

B 
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respondetur objectionibus contra Primatum Regium;" 
and another, chapter two in his third book, headed, 
" Episcoporum pontificiorum depositio, exemplo Abia- 
tharis a Salomone ejecti defenditur." This is Antichrist. 

Before quitting this part of the discussion I have to 
notice another statement of " H. P. L." (p. 8). 

"When Queen EHzabeth issued a Declaration, 'supply- 
ing whatever was wanting or should be wanting ' to the 
performance of clerical duties, this Declaration did not 
imply that the form of the Ordinal of 1549 was insuf- 
ficient to convey orders. Had it been so, no English 
Churchman would have supposed that Queen Elizabeth 
could have made up for any such deficiency. (See 
Article XXVII. * We give not to our princes the ... 
ministering of the sacraments.') In point of fact, the 
Queen's Declaration referred only to possible legal 
defects, such as those which Bonner pleaded firom an 
Act of Parliament (i Ph. and Mar. II. 2,) against 
Home's title to the See of Winchester. To represent 
the Queen's Declaration as intended to supply the 
defects of the Ordinal in conveying spiritual grace is 
too absurd to be treated even as a disingenuous artifice. 
(See Haddan, ' Ap. Succ,' pp. 187, 289.)" 

I premise that I am not sure whether I understand 
the word " Churchman " as I read it here. In the use 
of Church historians and other scholars " Churchman " 
means an ecclesiastic. During the present century it 
has been misapplied by Protestants to mean a member 
of the heretical Establishment of the country, whe- 
ther a minister or not Thus in England it has been 
employed to designate a Protestant Episcopalian; in 
Scotland it will equally apply to a Presbyterian. In 
the year 1559 no such nonsense had yet been spoken. 
I will take " H. P. L." as speaking in the scholarly and 
contemporary sense. 

What does he mean by ** Declaration "? The docu- 
ment of which he speaks is given at pp. 549, 550, of 
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the fifteenth volume of the Feeder a, ed. 17 13. It is 
not a Declaration. It is the "Regius assensus pro 
archiepiscopo Cantuariensi/' The Royal assent for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It is addressed to the Bishop 
of Llandaff, Barlow, Scorye, Coverdall, Richard (Hodg- 
skins) Suffragan of Bedford, John of Thetford, and Bale 
called " Osserensi Episcopo." It is the one thing upon 
which the whole jurisdiction of all who acted on the 1 7th 
of December, if they did act^ depends. But " H. P. L.'* 
and his friends ought to give the persons for whom they 
are writing, who are, I imagine, usually unable to inquire 
for themselves, some better insight into its real meaning 
than the passage quoted by me affords them. "Too 
absurd to be treated even as a disingenuous artifice," is 
a phrase which will, no doubt, have some effect in 
obscure parsonages ; but, if anything is still a surprise 
to Catholics, I am surprised at finding such language 
used by a person whom I presume to be a scholar. 

Elizabeth says, in this Regius Assensus, on the 6th 
of December 1559, what I now translate. Supplentes 
nihilominus, &c. " Supplying nevertheless, by our Supreme 
Royal Authority^ of our mere motion and certain know- 
ledge, whatever (si quid) either in these things which, 
according to our aforesaid mandate, shall be done, or 
may now be wanting (desit), or shall be wanting (deerit), 
in you or any one ofyou, in your conditioti^ state^ or faculty^ 
for the performance of the premises, of those things 
which (eorum quae) by the statutes of the kingdom or 
by the ecclesiastical laws are required or are necessary in 
this part ; consideration of the time (temporis ratione) 
and the necessity of circumstances requiring this.^ 

Can "H. P. L." have seriously read this? "Only 
possible legal defects?" The Bishop of London, 
Bonner, in refusing to Home, as I now refuse to him, 
the title of Bishop, meant not only a legal defect, which 
was capable of remedy, but a defect of the episcopal 
character. If Home had received consecration, he 
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would have been a Bishop even if when Bonner spoke 
of him he had been, as he was, a heretic and schismatic, 
and not entitled to the name of any See. Bonner meant, 
as Catholics now mean, that he was no Bishop ; not 
only an intruder into temporalities, but incapable of any 
episcopal appellation. The Regius Assensus had been 
directed to supply the defects not only in things required 
by the laws of the kingdom, but by the ecclesiastical 
laws. And this instrument is the final source of all the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Established Protestant 
Church in England and in its offshoots. 

Further, "H. P. L." must bear to have his own 
language returned upon himself. He does not venture 
to say here plainly, but he implies that Order is a 
sacrament and conveys grace. That is true; but in 
his mouth such a statement is " disingenuous " and 
"absurd." In the articles as drawn in 1552 only two 
sacraments are mentioned, Baptism and what they call 
the Lord's Supper. In 1562 the other five are men- 
tioned, as I shall have to describe under another heading. 
When these men are said to have acted, not one of them 
accepted the doctrine that Order was a Sacrament or- 
that it conveyed grace. And in 1562 the recollection 
of the year 1559 may have quickened Parker, Barlow, 
and Scory in planning that addition to the article which 
named the five sacraments only to vilify and discard 
them. What has now been said about the " Supplentes " 
may open the eyes of some of those persons who may 
have been disposed to take the statements of " H. P. L." 
without questioning them. 
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§ 4. Neale.— Lord Nottingham. 

It follows to consider what is called the story of the 
Nag's Head consecration. If the English clergy at 
Paris, and Dr. Champney, have reported accurately, it 
must be accepted as true. Their characters were unim- 
peachable ; and, in strong contrast to them, the character 
of the persons said to be concerned in the Nag's Head 
consecration was such as to make it beforehand likely 
that they would do anything. The whole truth about it, 
and about those thirteen months of prolonged intrigues 
and meditated wickedness, from the death of Cardinal 
Pole to the 17th of December 1559, will probably never 
be known till that great day when all heresies and im- 
postures will receive their final condemnation. 

In ** H. P. L.'s " tract, at page 2, the Nag's Head 
story is told ; and "H. P. L." says, "it rested only on 
the, authority of one Thomas Neale, an officer of Bishop 
Bonner's household." Mr. Bailey also, in his book, 
English Orders and Papal Supremacy^ says, " This miser- 
able story, resting upon no worthier testimony than an 
unknown person named Thomas Neale, then an officer 
of Bishop Bonner's household." 

It will perhaps surprise the readers of " H. P. L." and 
Mr. Bailey to be told that Neale was known to Mason, 
that his Life is given by Pits, and at great length by 
Antony k Wood. ** In the beginning of Queen Mary," 
says Antony k Wood, "he became chaplain to Dr. 
Bonner, Bishop of London, and in 1556, being newly 
returned from Paris and other places in France, he was 
admitted to the reading of the sentences, being then 
Rector of Thenfortb, in Northamptonshire. But when 
Queen Elizabeth came to the crown ... he betook him- 
self to Oxon, and in 1559 he was made the Queen's 
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Professor of the Hebrew lecture, entered himself a 
Commoner of Hart Hall, and built little lodgings 
opposite thereto, joining to the west end of New Col 
cloister, wherein he lived several years." He thus 
occupied, it will be perceived, the same post now held, 
if I were to express myself with similar absurdity, 
by "an unknown person," "one" Edward Bouverie 
Pusey. 

For many years in Elizabeth's reign Catholics remained 
at Oxford practising their religion secretly, as well as 
they could. The time at last came when all hope of 
restoration ceased. But Neale was dead. Antony k 
Wood mentions Gloucester Hall as the refuge of the 
outraged and persecuted Catholics. Neale gave up his 
Hebrew professorship before he left Oxford, but at last, 
says Antony k Wood, " his religion being more Catholic 
than Protestant, he left Oxon as he had done his lecture 
before." Then he went to live in Cassington ; and . 
Antony k Wood says that he sometimes went to the 
church there. It is quite possible that, in face of the 
terrible penalties and active persecution which he wit- 
nessed, he might have entered the walls. His fears had 
driven him to Cassington, being, as Antony k Wood 
describes him, "of a timorous nature, and always dread- 
ing of being called into question for his seldom fre- 
quenting the church and receiving the Sacrament" 
Antony k Wood should have said "never." There is 
no evidence of any such infamous compliance. That 
he ever committed the sacrilege of receiving Protestant 
bread and wine from any minister or joined in any other 
act of Protestant worship is quite incredible. 

It may add to the surprise of "H. P. L." and Mr. 
Bailey to see what Fuller says in his Worthies of Eng- 
land published in 1662. 

" He is charactered a man naturae mirum in modum 
timidcBj * of a very fearful nature ; ' yet always continu- 
ing constant to the Roman persuasion. . . . Papists 
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admire him for his rare judgement^ and Protestants for 
his strange inveniion^ in first feigning the improbable lye 
of Matthew Parker's consecration at the Nag's Head in 
Cheapside, since so substantially confuted." . 

The authority for his " so substantially confuted " is 
given by Fuller in the margin. It is, as might be 
expected, only Mason. 

Tanner, Protestant Bishop of St. Asaph, also gives a 
Life of Neale in his Bihlioiheca Britannico-Hibernica^ 
published in 1748. He says of him, " Postea in Cas- 
singtonam villam quarto ab Oxonii lapide secessit, quia, 
animo pontificius, metuit poenas a sacri synaxi et 
precibus Anglicanae ecclesise absentibus debitas." 

I proceed to give, first, Champney's account, and 
then the statements made by Pits. Dr. Champney's 
book is a scarce one, and is, I believe, more frequently 
mentioned than seen. This is the title — 

"A Treatise of the Vocation of Bishops and other 
Ecclesiastical Ministers, Proving the Ministers of the 
pretended Reformed Churches in generall to have no 
calling : against Monseieur du Plessis, and Mr. Doctour 
Feild : and in particuler the pretended Bishops in 
England to be no true Bishops, against Mr. Mason. By 
Anth. Champ., P. and D. of Sorbonne." 

The preface is a letter to Abbot, then called Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. But Dr. Champrtey refuses 
him the title, and addresses him as Mr. George 
Abbot The account of what occurred at the Na^s 
Head is given at pages 194 and 195. I produce it 
here. 

"At the Nagges Head in Cheapside, by accorded 
appointment, mett all those that were nominated to 
Bishoprickes. . . . Thither also came the old Bishop of 
Landaffe to make them Bishops, which thing being 
known to M. Bonner, Bishop of London, then prisoner, 
he sent unto the Bishop of Landaffe forbidding him 
under paine of excommunition to exercise any such 
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power within his Diocesse as to order those men* 
Wherewith the old Bishop being terrified, and otherwise 
also moved in his own conscience, refused to proceed in 
that action. . . . But . . . they resolved to use M. Scories' 
help, who having borrowed the name of Bishop in King 
Edward's time, was thought to have sufficient power to 
perform that office, especially in such a streite necessity, 
. . . which he performed in this sort, having the Bible 
in his hand and they all kneeling before him, he laid it 
upon every one of their heads or shoulders, saying. Take 
thou authority to preach the word of God sincerely, 
and so they rose up Bishops. The whole narration, 
without adding or detracting any word pertaining to the 
substance of the matter, I have heard oftener than 
once of M. Thomas Bluet, a grave, learned, and judicious 
priest ; he having recei^wed it of M. Neale, a man of good 
sort and reputation, sometimes reader of the Hebrew or 
Greek lecture (I remember not whether) in Oxford ; but, 
when this matter passed, was belonging^to Bishop Bonner, 
and sent by him to deliver the message before mentioned 
to the Bishop of Landaffe, and in that to attend there to 
see the end of the business. Againe M. Bluet had other 
good meanes to be informed of this matter, being long 
time prisoner together with D. Watson, Bishop of Lin- 
colne, and divers other men of marke of the ancient 
clergy, in whose sight, as a man may say, this matter was 
done. Of this narration there are I thinke " (misprinted 
thieke) " as many witnesses yet living as there are priests 
remaining alive that have been prisoners together with 
M. Bluet in Wisbech Castle, — where I also heard it of 
him J* 

I now give the statement of Pits, from his work Eela- 
tionum Historicarum de Rebus Anglicise* published after 

* The preface to this work is signed by William Bishop (Gulielmus 
Bishopus), and speaks of the English clergy as **qui sedemus hie 
Parisiis sacerdotes Angli." Pits had died Dean of Liverdun three 
years before. Of the matter of Pits's book Bishop says, ** Rele- 
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his death with the sanction of English Catholic theo- 
logians, at Paris, 1619. 

I translate from his Latin : — 

" Thomas Neale " (Thomas Nelus), "an English priest, 
and Bachelor of Theology in the University of Oxford," 
. . . after being at "Winchester, " was sent to the other 
College of Wickham in Oxford, also sacred to the Holy 
Virgin, for the purposes of entering upon higher studies. 
Here also he conducted himself with diligence ; first, 
uniting Greek literature with contemplative Philosophy, 
then Hebrew literature with Theology ; and he became 
perfectly skilled in both languages : so that in the before- 
mentioned University he was made public Professor of 
Hebrew literature. He was a man always brought up in * 
the Catholic faith ; and remained solidly immutable in it 
in the changes concerning religion, and never committed 
anything foreign to his vocation, nor anything unworthy 
of a pious, grave, and learned man, although he was, in 
other respects, of a wonderfully timid nature. When 
Queen Elizabeth began her reign, and at the same time 
renewed heresy, frequent visitations were made in Oxford, 
and those who with constancy professed the Catholic 
faith were subject to grievous vexations. Overcome, 
therefore, by these wearisome troubles, and consulting 
at once his safety and his tranquillity, he left his college, 
gave up his public office, and caused a house to be built 
for himself opposite to Hart Hall. In my time they 
called it the house of Neale. . . . This is that man who 
is said to have been sent by the Most Reverend Lord 
the Lord Bishop of London, Bonner, in the beginning 
of the reign of Elizabeth, to the Bishop of Llandaff, lest 
he should hastily lay his hands upon some of the new 
ministers who wished to become bishops, but yet did not 

gimus itaque diligenter, et ubi opportunum hoc videbatur (quod 
san^ perraro accidit) ultimam manum addimus." This statement 
enhances the value of the work, which was designed to be a reply 
and an antidote to the outrages of Bale* 
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choose to be Catholics. And he was present when one 
of them, who had never been consecrated himself, pre- 
sumed to consecrate the others by a new form, in the 
street called Chepeside, in London, at the sign of the 
Nag's Head." 

This is Pits's account of Neale and the Nag's Head 
consecration. There is no mention of his looking 
through a hole in the door. Pits was himself a New 
College man from 1578 to 1580, Neale being alive 
while Pits was at Oxford, and for some years after. 
Reading Antony k Wood's account together with Pits's, 
it is easy to see the main sources of Anthony h. Wood's 
information, and how much he misused it. I will only 
add that Sir Robert Atkyns, when he comes to Yate in 
his History of Gloucestershire, mentions that Neale was 
born there ; that he was a learned divine, famous for his 
skill in the Hebrew tongue, and some time Hebrew Pro- 
fessor in Oxford ; and that " some accuse him to be the 
forger of the report that the consecration of Matthew 
Parker to the See of Canterbury was at the Nag's Head 
tavern in Chepeside." 

But the narrative which I have given is from the pen 
of a learned theologian, who shared the imprisonment 
of the last Bishop of Lincoln and a body of the English 
clergy in Wisbeach Castle, and there heard it ; and it is 
confirmed by the authority of the English clergy in Paris, 
who published Pits's work. 

It is not to be got rid of by the vociferation and 
impudence of Mason and Burnet and their followers. 
The well-known opinions and acts of the people con- 
cerned are such as to make every impartial person certain 
that they were capable of doing all that they were repre- 
sented to have done. They had no faith, were apostates, 
and were scrambling for a maintenance. All necessary 
conditions for inquity met in them. If the Nag's Head 
story is a mistake, it is so against verisimilitude. If Scory, 
and the rest of the crew at the Nag's Head, did not act 
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as Dr. Champney relates, they failed to do what friends 
and enemies might equally have expected from them. 
Mason attempts to take exception to Dr. Champney's 
narrative, part of which he quotes (pp. 345, 346), by 
raising an objection to Dr. Champney's date : how 
unwisely or dishonestly the reader shall. see. Here are 
Mason's words : " I ask, therefore, on what day or month 
did this tavern ordination (ordinatio cauponaria) fall ? 
Champney thinks that it was in the year 1559, before the 
expiration of the ninth day of September (ante nonum 
diem Septembris); which is quite incredible. For no 
one of sound mind can think that Parker could have 
been consecrated before the Queen sent out her diploma 
to the Bishops concerning his consecration. But this 
diploma was dated on the sixth day of December in the 
year 1 559. Therefore he could not be consecrated before 
the sixth of December. The Doctor of the Sorbonne is, 
therefore, entirely in error (toto igitur caelo errat) in think- 
ing that the consecration was performed before the expir- 
ation of the ninth day of September." Did Mason know, 
or was he dishonestly concealing, that this ninth day of 
September was a real date, the date of Elizabeth's first 
commission or mandate for consecrating Parker? I 
request my readers to remember it 

I make no use of the Nag's Head story. We do not rest 
the nullity of Protestant Orders upon the event described 
by it. The first question, of course, is whether the story 
is true ? If it is not true, let its falsehood be proclaimed, 
and let it never be again mentioned except as a mistake. 
If it is true, then it is valuable, not because the pretended 
Orders rest upon it, but because it shows the character 
of the men who were actors in the scandalous imposture 
of the period. I cannot reject such evidence as that 
given by Champney, supported as it afterwards was by 
Pits, and the unanimous approval of the English clergy 
in Paris. It is true they may have been disposed to rest 
the case of Protestant. Orders upon it We do not It 
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has long been known that something afterwards occurred 
at Lambeth, and it is upon the nullity of the proceedings 
at Lambeth that we undertake to deny the consecration of 
Parker. It will be asked what is my theory of the whole 
case ? It is this. The first commission of September 9 
had to be executed if persons could be obtained willing 
to act. If only one Catholic Bishop could have been 
made false to his duty, the aim of Protestants would 
have been gained. All were true but one ; and I am 
sorry to think — but I do think — that on that occasion 
Kitchen attended upon these people meeting at the 
Nag's Head with the purpose of acting as consecrator. 
I quoted Dr. Champney as pointing out. the weakness 
of the objection that they had all churches at their dis- 
posal. They certainly had, but Kitchen would enter 
none for such a purpose, and these men were willing 
enough to take anything that they could. Then Neale 
appeared, and Kitchen recovered possession of his con- 
science. Upon this, with that mixture of desperation 
and jesting which under such circumstances only is con- 
ceivable, I believe the Nag's Head consecration to have 
occurred as described. There is no doubt that such a 
formula would be considered among other Protestant 
sects in our own day, as it was then, sufficient to make 
a minister. I believe that all the persons concerned 
thought it sufficient. Mr. Froude relates, xii. 553, that 
the Portuguese Ambassador spoke of "the devils who 
are called Bishops;" and that De Quadra, writing in 
May 1559 of the scenes acting under his eyes, says, 
" Neither the heretics of our time nor the persecutors of 
old ever ventured on so complete a piece of devilry." 
But the advisers of Elizabeth could take no notice of 
the transaction, and it followed that another attempt 
must be made to get consecration. Then came the 
second commission, under which the Lambeth con- 
secration, whatever it was, was effected. 

Dr. Hook says, vol. iv. p. 249, " Of his consecration 
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a record is preserved in his Register. It is written in 
Latin, but has been frequently translated; it is hastily 
drawn up, and is only so far valuable as it is a contem- 
porary and anticipatory refutation of the falsehoods many 
years afterwards invented and propagated by certain 
unprincipled Romanists." And farther on, page 250, 
he says : — 

" It reflects eternal disgrace upon some modern 
Romanists that they persevere in propagating the false- 
hood among the ignorant.'* . . . (Here he quotes some 
Catholic names of eminence who have not accepted the 
Nag's Head story.) "A disregard of truth is often 
brought as a general charge against the Romanists; they 
ought, therefore, to be especially careful about the state- 
ments made." 

The assurance of this last passage is- ludicrous. Dr. 
Hook was accusing the whole of Christendom, whom, 
according to the practice of heretics, he calls Romanists, 
of being liars. He lived after his due time. If he had 
been contemporary with certain great events recorded 
in the ninth chapter of St. Matthew, he would probably 
have carried the opinion of the Pharisees into active 
advice. He might have recommended our Divine 
Redeemer to be especially careful about His statements 
as to devils, in consequence of the opinion held by the 
Pharisees of the source of His power. Circumstances 
-have confined Dr. Hook to the luxury of advising the 
followers and servants, instead of the Supreme Master. 
But I willingly pass from his foolish personalities. We 
laugh at them. 

But Dr. Hook's description of the Register raises a 
new point. He condescends to the weakness of his 
readers by stating that it is in Latin, but has been fre- 
quently translated. What did he mean by saying that 
it is hastily drawn up ; and what is the object of any 
register but a statement of facts ? I have never elsewhere 
heard it suggested that the Register was hastily drawn 
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up. I have read it repeatedly, and have it before me 
now. It bears no marks of haste in its style, and is 
written in very tolerable Latin. Details are given with 
great minuteness, so great as to be one of the reasons 
for doubting the truth of the whole account Why should 
it have been " hastily drawn up " ? Is any haste visible 
in other registers ? Were the officials of Pole, Warham, 
or Deane, or any earlier Bishops so hurried? If Dr. 
Hook is right, he gives another substantial reason for 
suspecting fraud. But when we read Hampton's letter, 
which will now be examined, we perceive reasons which 
may have weighed with Dr. Hook, and may have caused 
him to give utterance to this new view. Lord Notting- 
ham there says, " there was an instrument drawne up of 
the form and order of it, which instrument I saw and 
redd over. . . . Some time after, I, being acquainted 
with the Archbishop, and being at Lambeth with him, he 
told me he had sent that instrument to Corpus Christi 
College in Cambridge." This undoubtedly makes haste 
necessary. The document must have been prepared 
while Lord Nottingham "dind with 'em." And I think 
every one who has seen the Register in Bramhall or else- 
where will agree with me that this was a considerable 
undertaking. I have not seen the manuscript at Cam- 
bridge. But neither Burnet nor the authorities of C.C.C., 
Cambridge, who gave their attestation, such as it was, to 
the manuscript, two hundred years ago, afford any intima- 
tion that it shows marks of haste. Dr. Hook, however, 
is speaking of the Lambeth Register, which I describe 
as a dateless, unattested copy ; I add, therefore, in itself 
worthless. I do not believe that this copy, as to the 
date of which I entertain profound suspicion, exhibits 
marks of haste in the handwriting. I have seen the 
photozincograph of it, and an inspection of this left on 
my eyes no such impression. Whatever it is, this is the 
thing to which Dr. Hook, like Mason before him, brings 
inquirers. But its value is now understood. Dr. Hook 
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did not care to point out what are the indications in 
the Lambeth Register, in the matter or the handwriting, 
or both, which led him to the conclusion that it is 
" hastily drawn up " ? It will be no answer on his side 
to allege Lord Nottingham and the Cambridge original 
— supposing Hampton's letter to be accepted as evidence. 
Dr. Hook is speaking of the Lambeth copy. 



§ 5. Lord Nottingham. 

I pass now to Lord Nottingham. Mason brings in 
Lord Nottingham at page 339. I translate the passage. 

" Divine Providence has reserved to us one old man 
with venerable white hair, and superior to all exception. 
He is the most noble and most splendid hero Charles 
Howard Earl of Nottingham, and lately High Admiral 
of England, who, in the year of our Lord 16 16, being 
interrogated by his friend (ab amico suo) whether by 
chance, for from his age it was possible, he had been 
invited to the consecration of Parker of Canterbury, or 
not, answered that he had been earnestly asked and 
invited. To what place ? I ask ; to the Nag's Head ? 
Certainly not (minime gentium), but to the Palace of 
Lambeth. Where also, he said, that on the day indicated, 
for that very cause he went Besides, he confidently 
asserted that he also was present at the banquet (which is 
usually well set out) on the day of consecration, amongst 
other nobles (alios Proceres). For of this matter he 
affirmed that he had a perfect recollection. And he 
gave this extraordinary and singular reason (eximiam et 
singularem rationem) why both Parker should have invited 
him so seriously, and he should so studiously have wished 
to gratify Parker, namely, because they were united to 
each other by consanguinity (mutuo sanguinis cogna- 
tione). You see, therefore, this most illustrious hero 
beautifully gives his assent both to Acts of Parliament 
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and to the venerable archives of the Church of England. 
What, therefore, shall be done with the elegant fable of 
the Nag's Head ? Certainly it is to be sent back to 
hell whence it came." 

He passes on to speak of Neale in similar language. 
" The rest received these things from Neale. Npale drew 
them from the father of lies. Let the rest, therefore, be 
dismissed, for Neale is the sole Daedalus and architect of 
this lie." 

But I observe about .Lord Nottingham, as reported 
by Mason, that he gives no facts as to the consecration. 
He was invited, it appears, but he says nothing about 
witnessing it. He recollects the dinner, if it was a dinner, 
but of Parker in the chapel, or of the supposed conse- 
crators, or of the new rites, he has not a word to say. 
If he had been present at such a spectacle as the Lam- 
beth Register records, at the age of twenty-two, between 
five and six o^clock on a 17th of December^ it seems 
scarcely credible that he should not have said at least 
a few words to this nameless friend about a series of 
circumstances unprecedented in England. He was a 
Catholic. Parker might have had the impudence to ask 
him to be present on so disgraceful an occasion ; but his 
absence from the chapel is sufficiently accounted for by 
the fact, that although he accepted Elizabeth's temporal 
authority, he held her heresy in abomination. Supposing 
anything to have been done that morning in Lambeth 
Chapel, I do not believe that Lord Nottingham saw it. 

The evidence of what is called " Hampton's letter " 
cannot be taken as confirming or illustrating Mason's. 
Hampton's details must have been known, if they had 
been in existence, when Mason wrote ; and it is quite 
as unUkely that he would have been allowed, or that, 
after his death. Brent would have been allowed, to remain 
ignorant of them, as that either Mason or Brent would 
have failed to produce them. 

I take Mason's account, given at second-hand from 
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the nameless friend, to succeed negatively in establishing 
Lord Nottingham's absence. He might have been at 
the banquet. But his presence would have been more 
credible if the friend had left out the words "among 
other nobles." We naturally inquire, but without suc- 
cess, who these other nobles were ? 

In the fourth volume of Dr. Hook's Lives of the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury^ New Series, pages 244, 245, he 
refers to a letter "written by Mr. Hampton, chaplain to 
the Earl of Nottingham," but does not print it. Dr. 
Hook says that he has seen this letter. He is incorrect 
in saying that Hampton, the writer, was chaplain to the 
Earl of Nottingham, but I am glad to accept his evidence 
as an ocular witness of its genuineness. This had, how- 
ever, been established by Mr. Pocock in 1865. I now 
give the letter entire from Mr. Pocock's Burnet^ vol. v. 
pp. 553, 554. The italics are mine. 

" Concerning Archbishop Parker's ordination in Lam- 
beth Chapel. An account that I myself have had from 
my owne grandfather and father. My great grandfather 
John Hampton, vicar of Rygate in Surrey, was chaplaine 
to Charles Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral in 
Queen Elizabeth's reigne. My owne grandfather^ rector 
of Bletchingley in Surrey, was chaplaine to that earles 
son. 

"Now the following relation I have several times 
heard from my owne grandfather^ who had it from his 
father and his owne lord ; who both had it from the old 
Earle of Nottingham's owne mouth. The same account 
I have also often had from my owne father^ as told him 
by my grandfather, and is as follows : — 

" In the beginning of King James his reigne, there 
came out a book under the name of Sanders with the 
story of the Nagg's Head Ordination ; this book made a 
great noyse, and was wonderfully cried up by the Roman 
Catholics, as sapping the whole Reformation att once, 
by destroying the Episcopacy ; this book was shewed to 

c 
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King James, and upon his reading it it startled him. 
Upon this he called his Privy Council and shewd it them, 
and with all he told 'em that he was a stranger among 
'em and knew nothing of the matter, and directing him- 
self to the Archbishop who was present, * My lord (sayes 
he), I hope you can prove and make good your ordina- 
tion, for by my sol man (sayes he), if this story be true, 
we are no Church ; ' the Archbishop replyd he had never 
heard the story before, but did not question but he 
could detect the forgery of it, and by examining the 
Lambeth registers, could prove Archbishop Parker's 
ordination. 

" At another Privy Council upon the same account, 
the old Earle of Nottingham was present, and when 
'twas debated, the old Earle stood up and told the King 
and Council he could give them full satisfaction as to 
that matter upon his owne personal knowledge, for (says 
he) Archbishop Parker's ordination made a great noyse 
about towne that he was to be ordaynd such a day in 
Lambeth Chappel, which drew a great deal of company 
thither, and ou^ of curiosity I went thither myself, and 
was present at hys ordination, and he was ordained by 
the form in King Edward's Common Prayer Book. I 
myself (says he) had the book in my hand all the time, 
and went along with the ordination, and when it was 
over I dind with 'em, and there was an instrument 
drawne up of the form and order of it, which instrument 
I saw and redd over. Some time after, I being acquainted 
with the Archbishops and being at Lambeth with him, he 
told me he had sent that instrument to Corpus Christi 
College in Cambridge, to be layd up in their library in 
perpetuam rei memoriam, and sayes the old Earle, I 
believe it may be in the library still, if your Majesty please 
to have it searcht for. By my sol, man (says the King), 
thou speakst to the purpose ; we must see this instru- 
ment, and this puts the thing out of all dispute. Upon 
this a messenger was sent, the instrument found and 
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brought to the King, he shewd it and had it read in 
Council, and desired the old Earl of Nottingham to 
look upon it and see if he could remember whether 
it was the original instrument which was drawne up 
at the ordination. The Earl perusing it declared it 
was the original he saw and read when Archbishop 
Parker was ordain'd. The King upon this addressing 
himself to several popish lords who were there present 
in council. My lords (says he), what doe you now 
think of the matter? They all declared their abhor- 
rence of the forgery of the Nagg's Head ordination, 
and several of 'em upon it left the popish com- 
munion, and came over to the Church of England, 
declaring, that church was not fit to be trusted with 
their soules, who would invent and abett such a noto- 
rious falsity. 

" This account I have often heard my grandfather g\\Q^ 
who had it not only from his owne father^ who was 
chaplaine to the old earl, and had it from the carle's 
owne mouth, but also he had the same relation from the 
old iearle's eldest sonn, to whom my owne grandfather was 
chaplaine. The same account I have also often had 
from my owne father ^ as he had lifrom my grandfather, 
and for truth of this I witness my hand. 

Wm. Hampton, Rector of Worth. 

" I put this relation in writing for the sake of a book 
lately put into my hand, writt by one Ward, a preist, 
entitled. The Controversye of ordination truely stated, 
where this story of the Nagg's Head ordination is most 
impudently and confidently told and vindicated. To 
me att least the above said relation is a full confutation 
of it 1 72 1." 

This is the document which I have to examine. 

I. The writer of it, Hampton, in 1721 offers it as an 
answer to the Nag's Head story as ** writt by one Ward 
a preist." I presume he means Ward the author of the 
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Cantos^ who was not a priest. And it is not unnatural 
to contrast the repetition of the Nag's Head story by 
Ward, with this first announcement of the Hampton 
tradition of 1721. I pointed out, in speaking of the 
Nag's Head, that Pits was actually a contemporary of 
Neale, the chief actor in it on the Catholic side, and 
that the English clergy in Paris published Pits's work in 
16 1 9, only three years after his death. But when we 
come to examine Hampton's story, we find that we have 
to depend, first, upon the word of Hampton himself, 
then on **my owne father,'* then on my grandfather's 
"owne father." This grandfather's owne father was 
chaplain to " the old Earle " of Nottingham ; and the 
story given in the letter was told to this grandfather's 
father, not only by the old Earl, but also by the old 
Earl's eldest son, to which eldest son my " owne grand- 
father was chaplaine." All this is set down without a 
word of external evidence, and we are asked to accept 
this tradition solely on the word of ** one Hampton," as 
it is to be presumed he would have called himself. • I 
think the Nag's Head tradition is not at first sight 
damaged by comparison with this. 

2. Dr. Hook very candidly points out the fact that 
Lord Nottingham was what he calls a Roman Catholic, 
that is to say, an English Catholic. It gives cause for a 
moment's reflection to find Hampton's great-grandfather 
described us chaplain to Lord Nottingham. I do not 
deiiy the possibility of such a state arrangement. It was 
probably necessary in the face of the diabolical govern- 
ment of Elizabeth and her advisers to give to a certain 
number of Protestant ministers the qualification of chap- 
lain. These statements, therefore, as to chaplains do 
not in themselves discredit the allegations of the letter. 
But it is, I think, surprising to find that Lord Nottingham 
and his son chose two generations of Hamptons as 
depositories of a secret which they appear to have con- 
fided to no one else. 
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3. For, in the next place, persons accustomed to con- 
sider evidence will remark it as a great blemish in this, 
that no other persons but these Hamptons are mentioned 
by the final witnessing Hampton as sharers in the know- 
ledge which he at last divulges in 172 1. 
• 4. And this takes me direct to the story itself. Doubt 
is raised by the indefiniteness of its opening words. 
" In the beginning of King James his reigne there came 
out a book . . . upon this he called his privy council," 
and the rest as in the letter. Who was the Archbishop ? 
Whitgift died in February 1603-04, just after James's 
accession. Bancroft was made Archbishop in October 
1604, and died in 16 10. Let us suppose the Bishop to 
have been Bancroft. Had Bancroft never heard the story 
before, or, supposing him to have heard it then for the 
first time, whenever it was, could an Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and that Bancroft, if Bancroft was the man, give 
no better answer than this — that he " did not question 
but he could detect the forgery of it, and by examining 
the Lambeth Registers could prove Parker's ordination" ? 
Would any one believe that Bancroft or Whitgift said 
these words ? There either was, or was not, a register 
at Lambeth of Parker s consecration. In either case is 
it credible that Bancroft, for instance, between whom 
and Parker only two names stood, should not have 
known the state of the Lambeth Registers ? 

5. It seems to me evident from Hampton's letter that 
Bancroft, if he was appealed to at all, must have known 
that there was nothing whatever to show at Lambeth. 
The Lambeth register passes out of debate at once. 
Bancroft, if it was Bancroft, makes no return, gives no 
real evidence, and disappears wholly from the question. 
Hampton says, "Att another Privy Council upon the 
same account " — and the rest as in the letter. No Bishop 
was present, nor any report made as to a Lambeth 
register, although the Archbishop is represented as say- 
ing that "by examining the Lambeth Registers" he 
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" could prove Archbishop Parker's ordination." It could 
not escape a critic of Mr. Pocock's sagacity and can- 
dour how great an effect the alleged proceedings at 
this second Privy Council must have upon the value of 
the now existing Lambeth Register of Parker. He says 
that Hampton's letter " seems to show that the docu- 
ment at C.C.C, from which the copy" [of the register of 
Parker's consecration] " in the text was corrected^ is the 
first executed attestation of the consecration of Arch- 
bishop Parker." I in part agree with Mr. Pocock, and 
regret to have to disagree with him for the rest. The 
inquiry at once arises — What was corrected, where, and 
when ? We have as yet no evideuice of the existence of 
a register till James's reign ; and at " the beginning" of 
his reign, at the time of the alleged proceedings in the 
Privy Council, no one says anything about it. It is a 
question, not of correcting, but of existence. At some 
time or other a register was made. Two copies exist, 
at C.CC. and at Lambeth. It is here again said, as 
Burnet had not long before declared in print, that the 
C.C.C. register is the original. ' Let it be so taken, and 
let us have a history of the Lambeth copy, not made up 
by conjectures, but by evidence. 

If Hampton is to be believed, it is impossible ever to 
quote the Lambeth Register of Parker as original evidence 
again. It is not only that the Lambeth Register is con- 
fessed not to be the original, and that the Protestant 
Archbishop, when appealed to as such, knew, or would 
say, nothing about it, and never afterwards appeared in 
the matter ; but also the King did not do what was the 
obvious and natural thing for him to have done. He did 
not send to Lambeth for the one document which a real 
Archbishop would have been sure to have there; but 
sent to Cambridge, where " the first executed attestation " 
of the whole shameful scene was at that time deposited 
in secrecy and obscurity. This is the value of Hampton's 
evidence so far. The Lambeth Register of Parker's con- 
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secration — ordination as Hampton calls it — which has 
so long been put forward as evidence, is reduced to an 
unattested and dateless copy. 

But let every one interested recollect that it was this 
Lambeth Register which Mason quotes— Registrum a 
me toties citatum (p. 415) — and which he says the Arch- 
bishop produced in the year 16 14 for the inspection of 
the venerable Archpriest Colleton, the Jesuit Fathers 
Laithwait and Faircloth, and Leake, secular priest, then 
the captives of the infamous Government of James L 
for the cause of Christianity. We hear nothing then of 
the Cambridge original, while he is passing off the date- 
less copy as the final proof. And this is the document 
which has, till our own day, been treated as the title-deed 
which was to shut out all question ; although Burnet 
had said in his History of the Reformation, under 1559, 
" The original instrument of Archbishop Parker's conse- 
cration lies still among his other papers in the library of 
Corpus Christi College at Cambridge, which I saw and 
read. It is as manifestly an original writing as any that I 
ever had in my hands. I have put it in the collection^/- 
the more full discovery of the impudence of that faction,^^ 

If this statement is true the inevitable questions rise, 
Why did Parker send his register to Cambridge, a thing 
unprecedented and not explained, and why, when pressed, 
did not the Enghsh Protestant ministers refer to the redl 
register at Cambridge ? Above all, as I have already 
noticed, why did the Archbishop know nothing, or say 
nothing, of the Lambeth Register, and why did the King 
not send for it ? 

It must never be lost sight of that there is no proof 
that Edward's Ordinal was used. The register itself, in 
either copy, does not prove nor assume this. " Orationes 
et suffragia quaedam juxta formam libri auctoritate par- 
liamenti editi," is a formula which instantly raises the 
question. What book ? It is not an assertion of the use 
of Edward's Book. 
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6. And Hampton's story has a fatal roundness about 
it The fairy comes in too decisively, puts all people 
in their places, and makes a smooth tale. The King's 
address to the Popish lords, as this silly minister calls 
them, is the dissolution of the charm. They are truly 
penitent In the presence of the sacred and authentic 
document from Cambridge, they instantly assent to a 
denial of the Catholic faith, renounce Christendom, and 
become disciples of " my great grandfather the chaplain." 
Their abhorrence of the forgery of the Nag's Head ordina- 
tion is reinforced by their belief that the Catholic Church 
invented and abetted it ; and with this profession " several 
of 'em left the Popish communion." It would certainly 
have increased the importance of Hampton's letter if his 
avital tradition had contained the names of " several 
of 'em," or indeed of any. We should then have had 
some materials before us. But Hampton's idle chatter 
will not pass now as it might in 1721. Catholics, like 
other Englishmen, are " unmuzzled." They have now 
no measures to keep. The vituperation and lies of three 
centuries are at last brought to bay, and are confronted 
by something more than silent indignation and tears of 
grief. We have on our side, at last, men of independent 
thought, not Catholics : and we have an audience. In 
spite of such performances as Dr. Hook's already obsolete 
Lives of the Archbishops, we are winning the day. Truth 
is at length getting her voice to be distinguished above 
the riot and curses of the villanous pretended Reforma- 
tion. And so to-day, I ask, with confidence, will any 
critic, of any party but ohe, receive as credible such a 
story as that which the Hamptons recite as if from Lord 
Nottingham's lips ? Putting out of consideration Lord 
Nottingham's great rank, and his important position as 
Privy Councillor, is it to be believed that any Catholic 
would give such a narrative as this blundering reporter 
has bequeathed ^to posterity — a posterity which has been 
waiting since 1721 ? It is hardly worth while to dis- 
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cuss seriously whether Lord Nottingham used such lan- 
guage, or gave any such account in language less dis- 
graceful 

7. Mr. Pocock has described Hampton's document 
by that name. The fact that it is so described by Mr. 
Pocock gives the name an authority. No one will sup- 
pose that Mr. Pocock makes this or any other statement 
except on full consideration and with perfect honesty. 
But if I am pressed with any inference to be drawn from 
Hampton's having written a letter, then I have to say 
that as now produced it has not the form of a letter. 
It has neither the beginning nor the ending usual in 
letters. There are many ways of beginning and of ending 
a letter. Hampton has used none of them. And a name 
of address is wanting. To whom was this written ? The 
form of the document as printed by Mr. Pocock is that 
of a declaration. But this declaration is not attested. 
Whether, therefore, it is taken as a letter or a declaration, 
external evidence is wanting. The characteristics which 
determine a writing to be a letter would be evidence of 
more or less value, and the attestation to a declaration 
would complete it. In the absence of all these things, an 
adversary, as I am, has a right to place Hampton's letter, 
or whatever it is, in the class of testimony which is doubtful 
upon its own showing. 

8. I have given Hampton's story the benefit of allow- 
ing a part of his first paragraph — upon which the whole 
depends — to pass unquestioned. I now take it up. 
This is the part, " In the beginning of King James his 
reigne, there came out a book under the name of Sanders 
with the story of the Nagg's Head Ordination." This is 
absolutely false. It has indeed been one of- the argu- 
ments against the truth of the Nag's Head story that 
Sanders knew nothing about it Mason shall tell the 
case in his own insolent language. When one recol- 
lects the dignity, character, and European reputation 
of Dr. Sanders, and other great theologians of whom 
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the man speaks, one is amazed, not at him, but that 
persons of education and refinement should wish to 
associate their names with his. I also give the state- 
ment of Burnet. 

Let it be remembered by all who are honestly seeking 
for truth that Hampton begins by defining the time as 
the beginning of James I.'s reign, and then let them 
hear Mason. I translate from his corrected edition of 
1625, published after his death by Brent, page 340. 
Speaking of the Nag's Head story, Orthodoxus, the Pro- 
testant advocate, says, " Your more celebrated authors 
are reduced all of them to one phalanx only, and that 
perhaps not without a break. For Sanders, by far the 
most celebrated forger of lies, although he odiously 
attacks the inauguration of our first prelates, (antistitum), 
has made no mention of this fable (hujus fabulse non 
meminit)." 

After this would any serious person think it worth 
while to carry Hampton's case farther? And on the 
other side, and after Mason's language, would it surprise 
any reader to hear Hampton described as that forger of 
lies ? I leave him to impartial judgment. 

Burnet, speaking of the promulgation of the Nag's Head 
story in James's reign, says, " This tale came so late into 
the world, that Sanders and all the other writers in Queen 
Elizabeth's time had never heard of it, otherwise we may 
be siKe they would not have concealed it" Even Burnet 
is sometimes credible. 
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§ 6. "In his place in Parliament." 

The Tablet of March 22, 1873, contained a letter 
by Dr. Lee, in which, referring to me, he says that' I 
am " entirely mistaken in supposing that Lord Notting- 
ham kept as a secret the fact that he had witnessed 
the consecration of Archbishop Parker. On the con- 
trary, he distinctly stated the fact that he had wit- 
nessed it in his place in the House of Lords. *' Dr. 
Lee had already written to the. same effect in his book 
on Orders. 

Dr. Hook had also asserted in his Life of Parker that 
" this Earl of Nottingham was present at the consecration 
of Parker, and, though himself a Roman Catholic, he 
afterwards testified to the fact in his place in Parlia- 
ment." I asked for proof of these assertions. Dr. 
Hook remained silent. But Dr. Lee replied in the 
Tablet of May 3, 1873. ^ reprint his letter entire at the 
foot of the page. It contains also a reply to an inquiry 
as to the pedigree of Parker, to which I shall have to 
refer the reader.^ 

1 To the Editor of the " Tahkt:' 

Sir, — My attention having been called to the letter of "An 
English Catholic" in your number for April 26, 1873, I gladly 
answer briefly the two queries put to me. 

As regards Lord Nottingham, I refer your correspondent to (l) 
chapter vii., section 5, p. 287, of Lindsay s English edition, folio, of 
Mason's "Vindication of the Church of England*' (London, 1728), 
and (2) to the Latin edition of the " Works of Father Peter Walsh." 
I regret that I have no copy of this book (which, if I remember 
rightly, is without printer's name or place of publication), and that 
my MS. notes, referring to the details of it, are mislaid. 

With reference to the Parker pedigree, the Dean of Chichester, in 
quoting from my book on Orders, evidently referred only to p. 180, 
where a mistake is made, but which is duly corrected by me on 
p. 520, where the Parker pedigree, as I transcribed it, is printed 
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I think it would be difficult to bring forward another 
such specimen of reference as this mention of Fr. Peter 
Walsh. I should be very glad to see it mended, when 
Dr. Lee's memory and notes have returned to him. But 
it is not necessary to hear Fr. Peter Walsh, although 
we may regret the absence of anything from his pen* 
Dr. Lee refers to Lindsay's English edition of Mason ; 
and even here his reference is to a folio page. It was 
his business, if he did not choose to take the trouble 
of quoting it, at least to have given the sense of the 
passage. I have, however, taken the trouble to find it 
It is to be seen in Mason's own Latin edition, 1625, p. 
339- I give it as translated by Lindsay, at Dr. Lee's 
reference. 

" Nor do I look upon it to have happened without 
the like special providence, that the same records were 
so honourably cited by all the estates of the realm near 
fifty years ago." Upon which Lindsay has this note : 
"It was full fifty years from the last of September X566, 
when that Parliament met, to the same day in 1616 ; 
before which time this part of our author's work could 
hardly have been written, or at least the following para- 
graph of it" 

And the next paragraph is that which I have already 
translated at p. 31, in which Mason asserts Lord Not- 
tingham to have been present at the consecration of 
Parker, but without any intimation of his ever having 

verbatim et literatim. The original is amongst the Rer. William 
Cole's MSS. at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and it is said 
by the Rev. J. Lamb, the librarian there, to be of the sixteenth 
century. There are (or were) two copies of a later date at the 
College of Arms : one in the ordinary collection of pedigrees ; the 
other amongst Francis Towncend's MS. collections. If my memory 
does not fail me, the first occurs side by side with the pedigree of 
Monyngs — afterwards Baronets. — ^Your faithful servant, 

Frederick George Lee, D.C.L. 
6 Lambeth Terrace, S.W. 
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Spoken on the subject in Parliament or of his appearing 
there. This is the passage which begins, " Divine Pro- 
vidence has reserved to us one old man, with venerable 
white hair, and superior to all exception," &c. 

So this is what it comes to, I quoted Mason's account 
of this very Parliament, and drew attention to his silence. 
Dr. Lee has confirmed my intimation of the source of 
this fiction — " Omnes regni ordines " — therefore among 
them Lord Nottingham. Such is the foundation of this 
silly tale. But the inventors, whoever they were, have 
shown, as is not uncommon, want of caution. We all 
talk of Lord Nottingham, But Charles Howard, the peer 
in question, was not made Lord Nottingham till 1596. 
And in the year 1566 he was still a commoner. It was 
in the year 1573 that he succeeded his father, tiie first 
Lord Howard of Effingham, in that barony. So that in 
the year 1566 Charles Howard had no place in the 
House of Lords. Will our adversaries now say he was 
in the House of Commons, and that he " testified" there? 
I think we may take leave of Lord Nottingham in his 
place in Parliament 

But, as Dr. Hook and Dr. Lee both said in print 
that Lord Nottingham, as they call him, made his public 
statement of the fact that he had witnessed the conse- 
cration of Parker, they were bound either to prove their 
assertion, or to own that they could not, or take the con- 
sequences of silence. Charles Howard, afterwards Lord 
Howard of Effingham and Lord Nottingham, did not 
say, and could not have said, what is attributed to him. 
The story is, I believe, a falsehood of modem invention. 
I do not know who first told it. I therefore do not say 
that Dr. Lee or Dr. Hook invented it. But they both 
adopted it, and made themselves responsible for its cir- 
culation. It is not Mason who is here on his trial. 
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§ 7. Pedigree of Parker. 

In the passage which I translated from Mason he gives , 
as a reason for Charles Howard's presence, that Parker 
and he "were united to each other by consanguinity 
(mutuo sanguinis cognatione)." 

Now Parker was of a respectable tradesman's family, 
in Norwich. I mention this as greatly to his credit in 
the outset of his life, and as showing the excellent sense 
of his mother, who contrived to send him to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, of which she could not foresee 
that he was to be the scourge. 

But to be allied to Howards is not a necessary result 
of piety or prudence. And this allegation, made by the 
nameless friend, remains, as far as I know, without any 
support from evidence or tradition. Negative evidence 
is tolerably decisive against any consanguinity between 
the Earl of Nottingham and the respectable family of 
Parker. I have open before me the pedigree prefixed 
to the third volume of the life and acts of Matthew 
Parker, by John Strype, M.A., in the Oxford edition of 
1 82 1. There is no trace of any connection with any 
noble family. The pedigree is entitled thus, "The 
pedigree of Sir John Parker, Knight, son and heir of 
Matthew Parker, some time Archbishop of Canterbury, 
taken at an inquisition of Kent made by the Heralds in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth." And by the side of the 
arms is the authentication, "Ex Offic. Armor. "^ Parker 
did not know, or his son did not cause to be recorded, 
the name of his grandmother, nor his great-grandmother, 
nor his great-grandfather's mother. His mother's name 
was Monins. She was of the ancient family of Monins, 
of Waldershare, Kent. 

Upon this Dr. Hook wished to show a connection by 
marriage between Parker and Charles Howard. Not 
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that he gives any countenance to Mason's obscure 
story. 

Mason had told what is now, by Dr. Hook's showing, 
a falsehood about the relationship of Parker and Lord 
Nottingham. He said " they were united to each other 
by consanguinity (mutuo sanguinis cognatione),^^ Lord 
* Nottingham married a lady, Katharine Carey, said to be 
connected by blood with Parker's mother. But it is not 
certain, and is rather unlikely, that he was married at 
the date of Parker's supposed consecration. Fuller 
suggests the doubt. Speaking of Lord Nottingham^ in 
his Worthies in Surrey ^ he says, " He lived to be very 
aged who wrote * man ' {if not married) in the first of 
Elizabeth, being an invited guest at the solemn conse- 
cration of Matthew Parker." 

Dr. Hook refers (p. 5) to the " original pedigree A 
2 1 1- 1 2, at Heralds' College." No doubt Dr. Hook meant 
to make a correct reference. I am unfortunate in being 
unable to verify it, perhaps through want of sufficient 
information. There are two volumes in the Heralds' 
College marked A, and neither of them has a pagination 
running to 211; nor does either contain a pedigree of 
Parker. , 

If, however, Charles Howard was, which is very impro- 
bable, married to Katharine Carey at the date, there 
might be affinity, but not consanguinity^ between himself 
and Parker. But I have to observe that there is good 
reason for doubting the marriage between the father 
of Parker's mother and Alicia Carey. The family pedi- 
gree given in Burke's extinct Baronets knows nothing of 
this match, hut repeats the statement made by Hasted, 
that " Robert Monins of Waldershare, living temp. 
Richard III., married a daughter and coheir of Green- 
ford, and by her had two sons and four daughters, of 
whom the youngest, Alice, was mother of Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury." 

There is a full account of the descent of Parker's 
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mother, in which is included the match of Robert Monins 
with Greenfordj in volume iv. of Hasted's History of 
Kenty folio edition, London, 1799, page 188, note^ under 
Waldershare. 

I will leave the admirers of Mason to suggest the 
place to which his Howard-Parker's story shall be rele- 
gated. 



§ 8. Macfayn's Diary.— <)lonfirmatio]L— Intention.— 

Tallesrrand. 

The tract of " H. P. L." does not mention the diary 
of Henry Machyn ; but as this book was made use of in 
1865 by Mr. Denton, I think it desirable to give Mr. 
Denton's opinion, and then to show what the real value 
of Machyn's evidence is. Mr. Denton, speaking of the 
supposed consecration of Parker, says, in a letter printed 
in the Times, December 16, 1865 : "There is one piece 
of direct evidence which appears to me conclusive, and 
which yet has been strangely overlooked. . . . On the 
seventh day of December, a London tradesman, living 
in the parish of Trinity the Little, by Queenhythe, hap- 
pened to enter in his diary, in which he recorded facts 
connected with his business as a furnisher of funeral 
trappings, the following words : — * The XVII day of 
Desember was the nuw byshope of [Canterbury] doctur 
Parker, mad ther at Lambeth.' * The XX day of Decem- 
ber a-fornon, was Sant Thomas evyn, my Lord of Can- 
turbere whent to Bow Chyrche and ther wher V new 
bishopes mad.' " The value of the first quotation from 
Machyn amounts to this ; it shows that in some way or 
other Parker was on that day made Bishop according to 
the Protestant idea at Lambeth ; it will be observed that 
Machjm does not use the word consecration. But the 
entry of the 20th of December uses exactly the same 
language for five new Bishops at Bow Church, Now 
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Bow Church is the place where the confirmation of 
Bishops takes place. Is Machyn to be read as meaning 
the same thing at both places, whatever it was ? Machyn 
used very diflferent language when he spoke of a real 
Archbishop (p. 102). 

" The Sonday xxij day of Marche was at the Gray- 
ffrers at Grenwyche my lord cardenall Pole was conse- 
cratyd, wyth X byshopes mytyred — the iij yer of the 
quen Mary." 

Was the thing done at Lambeth on the 17th by Barlow 
and the rest, the same as the thing done at Bow Church 
on the 20th ? If Parker was consecrated at Lambeth, 
and his consecration is intended by the word " mad " 
(made), what are we to suppose Machyn to have meant 
by describing five others as " mad " (made) on the 20th ? 
But if Machyn is to be understood as meaning that five 
received confirmation on the 20th, what are we to accept 
as the meaning of his intelligence that Parker was " mad^* 
on the 17th? Machyn's evidence* no doubt shows that 
something was done at Lambeth on the 1 7th of December. 
But if his evidence is good for Parker having been made 
Bishop of Canterbury on the 17th, it is just as good for 
the fact that five more of them were made Bishops on the 
20th. What Machyn meant it may be useless to inquire. 
But if he is produced by our adversaries, they must take 
the evidence of their witness as they find it ; and, if words 
have any meaning, Machyn intended to convey the fact 
that the proceeding at Lambeth and the proceeding at 
Bow Church were each of the same value and efficacy in 
making Bishops. . The confusion between confirmation 
and consecration began early, if Machyn's statements are 
to be taken as implying a confusion ; and it has continued 
to our day. Dr. Pusey fell into the same confusion in 
his book On the Truth and Office of the English Church, 
He corrected his mistake in the Times of December 5, 
1865, but not in time to prevent the continuation of the 
mistake. On that day appeared in the Times a letter of 
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his in which he asks to be allowed the use of its wide 
circulation to make *' a correction of an historical state- 
ment which I (Dr. Pusey) made in my late book On the 
Truth and Office of the English ChurchJ* 

Dr. Pusey says in this letter, after reciting his mis- 
statement, " I should have said the forip adopted at the 
confirmation of Archbishop Parker," &a 

At page 9 of this tract, " H. P. L." attempts to meet the 
defect of intention in "English Bishops." The person 
about whom inquiry is first and only to be made is 
Barlow ; not that his successors have any more faith than 
he had, but it is unnecessary to pursue the inquiry into 
a list of names following, if we make an end of Barlow. 
Now I have already pointed out that Barlow had pub- 
lished statements which made it impossible to believe 
his intention in conferring Orders. Speaking of what 
he calls Anglican Bishops, " H. P. L." says, " They have 
at least intended to do what our Lord's Apostles did in 
ordaining their successors." But Barlow, answering that 
no consecration was required for a Bishop, directly con- 
tradicted the New Testament, and reduced to nothing 
the institution of Jesus Christ. The pretended Ordinal 
also was constructed for the express purpose of remov- 
ing the supposition that those powers were conferred 
which the Apostles intended to confer. Dom. Wilfrid 
Raynal, in his Treatise on The Ordincd of King Edward 
VI., has stated the whole theological bearing of this 
pretended Ordinal. It would be merely presumptuous 
in me to attempt to go over the ground which he has 
made his own as only a theologian can. I content myself 
with saying that the Edwardian Ordinal was designed to 
invent a new episcopal character, not sacramental. The 
Pontifical represents the ancient tradition derived from 
the Apostles, and, in the mouth of a Bishop, imprints 
indelibly, for ever, a character on the souL 

The 25th article of the thirty-nine Protestant "Articles 
of Religion" must always be remembered when the 
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Protestant Ordinal is under consideration. In that, after 
the mention of Baptism, and what the article calls " The 
Supper of the Lord," these words immediately follow : 
" Those five commonly called Sacraments, that is to say, 
Confirmation, Penance, Orders^ Matrimony, and Extreme 
Unction, are not to be counted for Sacraments of the 
Gospel, being such as have grown partly of the corrupt 
following of the Apostles,' partly are states of life allowed 
in the Scriptures." It is true these words do not appear 
in the article in Edward VI. 's reign, for the article as it 
then stood does not name them. As I have already said, 
only two are specified. Baptism and what they call the 
Lord's Supper. Barlow and Scory were both members 
of the Convocation which made these Articles in 1552. 
And the words, ** Those five commonly called Sacra- 
ments," &C., were put in in the Convocation held at 
London in the year 1562, when the Articles of which 
this 25th was one were agreed upon by the Archbishops 
and Bishops of both Provinces — Parker, Barlow, and 
Scory being three of them. No man subscribing, much 
less introducing, such statements as these can be con- 
sidered as believing in the sacred character of Orders. 
On that point at least he renounces Christianity. Accord- 
ing to this blasphemous article, the Sacrament of Order, 
instituted by Jesus Christ for the salvation of mankind, 
is either a corrupt following of the Apostles, or a state 
of life allowed in the Scriptures. Let the successors of 
Barlow and Parker take their choice between a corrupt 
following of the Apostles and a state of life, and think 
of their origin from men who thus disavowed and vilified 
the very fountain of Christian grace. Three hundred 
years and more have not improved the character of this 
offer of alternatives. 

But, says " H. P. L." (p. lo), " Talleyrand exercised 
his functions of ordaining priests as Bishop of Autun 
long after he professed infidel opinions, . . . and Talley- 
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rand unhappily is by no means a solitary instance of 
unbelief in the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church." 
I do not know the value of the words " by no means." 
And I decline to accept any such sympathy, if it is sym- 
pathy, as might be conveyed by the word " unhappily." 
We reject, and do not require, any commiseration from 
"H. P. L." and his friends. But I am quite sure of 
this, that if he had had any name to produce which he 
thought more telling against Christendom, he would 
have given it. Now, it is maintained by Catholics that 
Talleyrand, during the longer part of his life, was one 
of the greatest scandals to the Church ever known. But 
he not only was never an infidel, as that word is used 
by Protestants ; he also never disputed the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church. "H. P. L.'s", expression "long 
after " is an instance of the usual Protestant laxity. I 
now give the facts about Talleyrand, so much of them, 
that is to say, as is necessary to answer " H. P. L." 

Talleyrand was made Bishop of Autun, October i, 
1 788. In November he entered the reunion of notables. 
In December 1790 he accepted the civil constitution 
of the clergy and resigned his bishopric. In February 
1 79 1 he consecrated the pretended Bishops of L'Aisne 
and Finisterre, and openly braved the Pontifical briefs 
which declared all those to be schismatical who had 
co-operated in those sacrilegious acts. Nevertheless, at 
this Very time, says his biographer, in the Nouvelle 
Biographic Gknkrale^ . . . publiee par MM. Firmin 
Didot Frferes, sous la direction de M. le Dr. Hoefer, 
" Nous devons aj outer que dans un discours extra- 
parlementaire qu'il prononga a cette epoque Talley- 
rand protesta hautemente de. son attachment au Saint 
Sibge." 

In 1801 he obtained from Pope Pius VII. the with- 
drawal of the excommunication pronounced against him 
in 1791; and. he obtained on the 29th of June 180^2 
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a brief of secularisation [which permitted him to marry 
Madame Grand]. In all this he stands out, in spite of 
his enormous scandals, as a most favourable contrast 
to Elizabeth's apostates. Finally, in 1838, he died 
reconciled to the Church, which he had so much 
afflicted. And here I give the words of the French 
biographers : 

" II s'etait pr^occup^ depuis quelque temps de mettre 
en regie sa consideration et sa conscience sous un 
rapport plus essentiel. Les exhortations des personnes 
de son entourage, et notamment de M. Royer-CoUard, 
dont il ambitionnait Festime, Tavaient penetr^ du d^sir 
de se rapprocher de TEglise qu'il avait tant contristd 
L'Abbe Dupanloup, avec qui il entretenait de pieuses 
conferences, lui persuada d'afFermir a sa demarche, par 
un certain dclat, Tautoritd d*un grand exemple." 

He subscribed on the day of his death "une ab- 
juration reserv^e mais categorique de ses erreurs, et 
de ses egarements. . . . Cet acte de resipiscence fut 
accompagn^ d*une lettre de soumission au Pape Gre- 
goire XVI." 

This was Talleyrand. He carried no female prelate 
into a See, to rival the pretended Mrs. Barlow's descrip- 
tion, in her sad epitaph at Easton, — "Prsesulis ipsa." 
His sacrilegious consecration of constitutional men has 
ended in no schisto. He neither invented nor propagated 
blasphemies against the Sacraments, and he had the 
supreme grace, denied to the founders of English heresy, 
of repentance and reconciliation.* 

* I reprint as a note part of a letter which appeared in the 
Tablet, October 19, 1872, after the publication of what I have 
said of Talleyrand. The letter is signed " X." and is dated from 
Rome. The writer, whom I beg to thank for his friendly and valu- 
able letter, might have added, in the part which I do not reprint, 
that De Dominis, the apostate, but afterwards penitent, Archbishop 
of Spalato, once, in 161 7, was an assistant Bishop at a pretended 
consecration in England. No doubt, as **X.*' says, attempts were 
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made to induce him to give consecration. But he escaped that 
act of sacrilege. 

"TALLEYRAND AND ANGLICAN ORDERS. 

** To the EdUor of the * Tablet: 

**SiR, — Allow me to say a few words on the subject of the 
Anglican Orders, and to rectify some erroneous statements which 
occurred in an excellent article on this subject in one of your recent 
numbers. The Prince de Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, was never 
allowed to marry. The only permission he had obtained from the 
Holy See was to exercise lay functions ^ and to dress as a layman. 
On the other hand, Pius VII.i when he consented to go to Paris to 
the coronation, made it a condition that the lady called Madame de 
Talleyrand should never be presented to him. As the Papal 
Nuncio in Paris, Caprara, represented to the Holy See that there 
were in France no less than 10,000 married priests (nearly all of 
them had married at the time of the Terror to avoid the guillotine), 
the Holy See replied that they had to choose between remaining 
with their families or re-entering the ranks of the clergy. In the 
first case they had to abstain absolutely from every ecclesiastical 
function ; in the second, to leave their families, and lead the life 
and perform the duties of the rest of the clergy. Married monks, 
nuns (nearly none of them had married), and bishops were excluded 
from this concession, and had to return simply to their original 
duties. Moreover, Talleyrand, during the short time that he had 
passed in his diocese, never celebrated there ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, and never said Mass. Once, when he was there on Easter 
Day, and could scarcely avoid saying Mass, in order to escape it, he 
ordered his carriage for five o'clock in the morning, and started for 
Paris.' It is useless to add that he never thought of conferring 
any Orders there ; and the sacrilegious consecration of the consti- 
tutional Bishops in Paris is the only known instance in which he 
did so. This act was no doubt valid, because Talleyrand intended 
to do what the Catholic Church intends, and to give Catholic 
Orders according to the Catholic doctrine." 

"1 According to the canon law lay functions and business are interdicted 
to Bishops." 

*' ' This statement was made to me by his successor, the late Bishop of Autun, 
who had made inquiries about the case." 
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§ 9. Lambeth Chapel. 

Let us now, at length, suppose ourselves to be witness- 
ing what Parker's Register records. We will accept for 
this supposition the copy as given at the end of Bram* 
hall's works. 

We are asked to believe that the ceremony of conse- 
crating an Archbishop of Canterbury was begun about 
five or six o'clock in the morning on the 17th of 
December. Mane circiter quintara aut sextam. There 
is some difference between five and six, which would 
hardly escape a person writing immediately after any 
event. It is true that the English Bishops had refused 
to consecrate the man offered by the Queen ; and it is 
quite intelligible that all concerned in such a scene, if 
it ever occurred, may have been, nevertheless, so much 
ashamed as to skulk in the secrecy and darkness of the 
early hours of a December morning. But with all 
deductions, the case of the hours alleged remains full of 
suspicion. Was such a thing ever heard of before ? An 
Archbishop of Canterbury consecrated by torchlight — 
quatuor precedentibus funalibus — to which must have 
been added other lights in the chapel. The fact that 
they had reduced themselves to what they were that day 
does not affect the question of order. But it is worth 
while to recollect what these men were — the five whom 
the Register specifies, Barlow, Scory, Coverdale, Hodg- 
skins, and the man who was to be called Archbishop, 
Parker. Three of these Regulars, disqualified by solemn 
vows, and by discipline, from marriage. Two, Scory 
and Parker, disqualified by discipline. All five living 
with women whom they call wives, but to whom they 
cannot persuade even their own sovereign to give that 
sacred name. Her Majesty on this point was at one 
with Christendom. Parker, in a letter to "Secretary 
Cecyl,'* without date, given by Strype in his Parker^ vol. 
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iii. p. 49, ed. Oxford, 182 1, says, the Queen having 
spoken to him on the subject : — 

" I was in a horror to hear such words come from her 
mild nature and Christianly learned conscience, as she 
spoke concerning God's holy ordinance and institution 
of matrimony. . , . Insomuch that the Queen's Highnes 
expressed to me a repentance that we were thus appointed 
in office, wishing it were otherwise, . . . Horsekeepers 
wives, porters, pantlers, and butchers' wives, may have 
their cradles going; and honest learned men expulsed 
with open note." 

She might well be sick of her bargain. Many of my 
readers will no doubt smile at the scandalous passage 
about " cradles going." But this letter is critically valu- 
able as showing, by Parker's evidence, that Elizabeth 
used about them Barlow's own word, " appoint," and as 
proving the late ineffectual repentance of Elizabeth for 
whatever was done. 

These were the men to whom the making of the new 
** church" and religion was committed. From them 
descend Laud and Bramhall, Tillotson and Wake, Dr. 
Pusey, Bishop Colenso, and Dr. Stanley. To them, as 
the source of their Orders and their capacity to receive 
jurisdiction, the Protestant Ritualists of our day must 
recur. Their piracies of Roman collars, birette, vest- 
ments, and coats ; their thefts of our Catechism, Prayer- 
Books, devotions, and — it is at once shameful and laugh- 
able to tell — The Spiritual Exercises, — all these things 
have a certain success in the kingdom of this world. 
But a spiritual genealogy is governed by laws as inexor- 
able as those which govern a human line of descent; 
and all the modem decorations of assumed titles and 
apparently successful piracies and thefts are put aside 
by pointing to the alleged consecration of December 17, 
1559. Solvuntur risu tabulae. 

But when they get into the chapel, it is found that 
they could not agree how to dress themselves. Parker 
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came in a long habit of scarlet. Here are the words : 
" Toga talari coccinea, caputioque indutus." After 
the sermon preached by Scory, — non ineleganter, we 
are assured, although Edward the Sixth's Ordinal con- 
tains no mention of a sermon, — they all went out to 
get ready for communion ; and on their return, per 
borealem portam, by the north door, they were found 
to be habited as follows : — 

The Archbishop in a linen surplice, " (as they call it), 
(quod vocant)." The parenthesis is as it stands in the 
original. 

The elect of Chichester, Barlow, in a silk cope ; the 
colour not mentioned. 

The idea of deacon and sub-deacon was gone for 
ever. But the sham existed this day. Bullingham and 
Gest, two of the Archbishop's chaplains, " ministrabant, 
operamque suam prebebant*' to Barlow, though there 
was nothing for them to do. They were also habited 
in silk copes: no colour being mentioned. The elect 
of Hereford, Scory, and the Suffragan of Bedford, had 
linen surplices and no more. Miles Coverdale used 
only a long woollen robe, " non nisi Toga lanea talari 
utebatur.'* 

It will best suit the purpose for which I am writing 
to examine here the account of the consecration given 
by Dr. Hook in his Parker, in vol. iv. of his new 
series of the Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury^ 
1872. 

Dr. Hook begins the actual account of the consecra- 
tion at p. 243 of this volume ; but at p. 236 he informs 
us that Parker, " after due consideration, selected the late 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, now about to be translated to 
Chichester, to preside at his consecration." On p. 243 
he again uses the expression ^^ selecting Ym consecrators." 
Who informed Dr. Hook that Parker had selected any- 
body ? The fact is, that the persons mentioned in the 
mandate under which it is suggested that Parker was 
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consecrated, were not the first persons named for the 
business. The Bishops commissioned in the royal man- 
date of September 9, 1559, were Tunstall, Bishop of 
Durham ; Bourne, Bishop of Bath ; Poole, Bishop of 
Peterborough; Kitchen, Bishop of Llandaff; Barlow,, 
and Scory. Of these four Catholic Bishops in posses- 
sion of their Sees, not one would act. They had been 
chosen, no doubt, by Elizabeth and her Ministers, in 
the vain hope that a consecration might be obtained, 
however schismatical and irregular. It was quite cer- 
tain that they would use no Office but the Office in 
the Pontifical. When this hope failed, Elizabeth had 
to make another list, and then we find Kitchen, Barlow, 
Scory, Coverdale, Hodgskins, the Suffragan of Thet- 
ford, and Bale. Of these, the well-known four are 
said to have acted at Parker's consecration. But sup- 
posing Parker to have " selected " Barlow, or to have 
joined in his selection, what is the man who is the 
object of his choice ? At p. 238 Dr. Hook gives a short 
account of Barlow in the nursery-tale manner. But in 
the Saturday Review of November 28, 1868, a history 
of Barlow was given by a thorough scholar. To this I 
have already referred at p. 5. Persons who wish to 
know what Barlow really was had better refer to that 
number of the Saturday Review. They will find a reality 
extremely different from the phantom in Dr. Hook's 
nursery story. I differ from the learned writer in the 
Saturday Review as to Barlow's consecration, as I have 
explained. With that reservation I heartily recommend 
the article to all readers anxious to know the truth. I 
find that the opinion of scholars about Barlow has not 
changed, as far at least as that opinion may be repre- 
sented by the Saturday Review, In the number of that 
paper of March 29, 1873, you find at p. 428 the follow- 
ing statement : — 

" It is curious to see how persistently Elizabeth says 
she will carry out the true worship of God after the 
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model of the Augsburg Confession ; and in one of these 
letters to Albert, Duke of Prussia, July 2, 1559, she 
informs him that, at his request, as well as for Barlow's 
own merit, she had promoted that scoundrel to the See 
of Chichester." 

This is a Protestant account of Parker's supposed 
selection of a consecrator. Let us now follow them. 
I begin by quoting Dr. Hook's words (p. 243) : — 

"The eventful day approached, and, as we should 
expect, every detail was carefully regulated under Par- 
ker's eye. It was determined that the consecration should 
take place in the chapel of Lambeth House. . . , 
The chapel still remains very little changed from 
what it was in Parker's time, and for its decoration the 
Archbishop had taken due care. The east end was 
adorned with tapestry, and the floor was covered with 
crimson cloth. Four sedilia on the south side of the 
chancel were assigned to the Bishops about to take part 
in the consecration ; before each seat was a fald stool 
covered with a carpet, and with cushions to match. A 
throne with a fald stool before it adorned with hangings 
and cushions was placed on the north side of- the sanc- 
tuary, to be occupied by the Archbishop as soon as he 
was consecrated. It is expedient to note these things, 
as it is the pleasure of some writers to represent the 
whole proceeding as done in a hole and comer, in a 
careless and slovenly manner. We may very much 
doubt whether so much care has been expended in the 
decoration at any subsequent consecrations." 

The doubt expressed in the last clause is one with 
which we have nothing to do. We have a sorrowful 
knowledge of the state of the chapel as compared with 
what it had beea That is a detail which touches 
Christianity. There is only one source of information, 
within my knowledge, as to the state of the chapel at 
the time of Parker's supposed consecration ; that is, the 
Register at Cambridge, and its copies. 
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These are the actors. What shall we say of the 
place ? Lambeth Chapel, like every other church and 
chapel in England, had been left at the death of the 
last Archbishop of Canterbury, with whom the illustrious 
roll of Archbishops closes, in a state fit for the use of 
Christians, adorned for Mass and all rites of the Catholic 
Church ; and it may be presumed that if any chapel in 
England was more eminent for careful beauty than 
another, it would be Lambeth. What was it when 
these roughs took possession of it, if we are to believe 
them, this morning? Every trace of Christianity has 
been swept out of it. The chapel was adorned with 
hangings towards the east wall The words are "ad 
orientem." The floor was covered with red cloth. 
Th^re was a table, mentioned with the apology that it 
was necessary for transacting sacred things. This also 
was adorned with tapestry, or a carpet, as it afterwards 
came to be called, and a cushion, and was placed at the 
east end. I give the whole statement in the original 
Latin : — 

"Principio, Sacellura Tapetibus ad orientem adom- 
abatur, solum vero panno rubro insternebatur. Mensa 
quoque sacris peragendis necessaria Tapeto pulvinarique 
ornata ad orientem sita erat." 

Dr. Hook's account is untrue in saying there were four 
sedilia. Every one knows what is meant by sedilia. 
They are the recessed stalls still visible in our desecrated 
churches made for the use of the priest and his assis- 
tants at Mass. The word sedilia does not occur in the 
Register. There were four chairs, cathedra, for the four 
Bishops, and a bench, scamnum, with a carpet and 
cushions for them when kneeling placed before their 
chairs. There was another chair and bench for Parker. 
This is what Dr. Hook calls, for Barlow and the others, 
sedilia and a faldstool, and for Parker, a throne and a 
faldstool. Neither the word sedilia, thronus, nor faldis- 
torium occurs anywhere. Persons acquainted with 
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Ducange and Spelman know what Faldistoriura means. 
There was none at Lambeth. I do not understand the 
words " with cushions to match" There is no " to 
match" in the register. I give the words used for 
Parker and the others. It will be perceived that " to 
be occupied by the Archbishop as soon as he was con- 
secrated," is also an interpolation of Dr. Hook's. 

^^ Pari quoque tnodOy cathedra scamnumque tapete pul- 
vinarique ornatum, archiepiscopo ad borealem orientalis 

ejusdem sacelli partis plagam posita erant Qui 

otnnes postquam sedes sibi paratas ordine singuli suo 
occupassent, preces continuo matutinse . . , recitaban- 
tur." Dr. Hook is wisely silent as to the occasional 
table which had taken the place of the Altar of the 
Christian Sacrifice. But the Register is not silent It 
tells us what I have repeated. There is no mention of 
the two " Anglo-Catholic " lights, nor of vessels for the 
bread and wine, though some must have been used, nor 
even of a linen cloth. There was the table, and the 
carpet, and the cushion. I agree with Dr. Hook, for 
once : " It is expedient to note these things." 

" But," says he, " they assembled at an early hour — 
between five and six in the morning'* — and here we 
have another specimen of the nursemaid style, " for it 
was customary not only in the Church of England, but 
in the Churches also of France, Spain, and Italy, for the 
consecration of a Bishop to take place at a very early 
hour of the morning ; because as the celebration of the 
Holy Communion forms part of the service, and the 
Holy Communion was received fasting, a service so 
long as the Consecration Service, undertaken by elderly 
men, might have produced exhaustion." 

Dr. Hook's business was to show what was customary 
in the Church of England. In his anxiety to introduce 
the dignity of real consecrations, however irrelevantly, 
into his story, he has transposed the point of emphasis. 
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But Catholics and other educated persons will read this 
passage with many smiles. What occurs at a real con- 
secration is, as all the world knows, the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, of which the wretched apostates and heretics 
said to be engaged at their table in Lambeth Chapel 
were open blasphemers. Does any reader believe that 
these persons would have hesitated to breakfast before 
taking the Protestant bread and wine? and did Dr. 
Hook suggest any example of the consecration of a real 
Archbishop in England which it had been thought 
necessary to begin on a December morning near the 
solstice between five and six ? 

In speaking of these unfortunate hien, I use the word 
" roughs " advisedly, not as an explosion of recollected 
anger. The men in London, representing the beggary 
and misery of three hundred years and more of Par- 
kerism and its kindred heresies, first degraded, then 
goaded to crime, then nicknamed,, and then, under the 
imperious necessity of self-preservation, punished as 
" roughs," — none of these men have ever been guilty 
of one-thousandth part of the enormities represented 
by those five present for the supposed consecration at 
Lambeth. In the thirteen months since the death of 
Pole, they, and their accomplices, had desecrated 
England, and had carried off for the Government and 
themselves such an amount of plunder as would civilise 
the poor "roughs" of t88i and their children, and 
make London a safe place. Here we have their own 
account of Lambeth Chapel. All other places of Chris- 
tian resort had been treated in the same way, and this, 
let it be remembered, after the first enormous pillage 
under Henry VIIL and Edward VI. had been, as far as 
possible, repaired by new bounty. Here they are 
between five and six o'clock in the morning, in theu: 
motley dresses, with their four torches, and tapestry, 
and a cushion and a table. We have seen Dr. Hook's 
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account What did they do ? The successors of Barlow 
and Parker are anxious to believe, or to maintain, that 
an Ordinal of Edward VI. was used this day. But the 
Lambeth Register gives no decisive evidence on this 
point, if indeed it may be strained to give any., It 
specifies " Preces matutine, Concio, Sacra Communio," 
presentation to Barlow, royal mandate, the oath taken 
by Parker de regio primatu sive suprema ejus auctori- 
tate tuenda, and then in English the words " Take the 
hoUie gost,*' &c. Where did they get any ? One line 
of plain language would have settled for ever that, if 
any book was used, it was Edward VI.'s. But what is 
said is this : they used " orationes et Suffragia quaedam 
juxta fornam libri auc'te (auctoritate) parliamenti editi." 
At that date no such book had a legal existence. It 
has never been doubted that the Protestant Ordinals of 
Edward VI. were illegal. The register nowhere specifies 
one, and Strype printed in his Life of Parker (book i. 
chap. 9, p. 40, ed. 1711) a "Paper of Instructions for 
Entrance into the Bishopricks," drawn up by Parker at 
CeciFs desire, which he, Strype, " met with in the Paper 
House." It has marginal notes by Cecil A facsimile 
of this document has been given by Canon Estcourt in 
his work on Orders. 

One of Cecil's notes says, " There is no Archb, nor 
iiij bishops now to be had." Another is at the sugges- 
tion that " the order of K. Edwarde's booke " is to be 
observed. Upon which Cecil writes, " This booke is 
not established by FarliamentJ* Does any one suppose 
that Parker was suggesting the Ordinal of 1549 ? That 
first travesty had been rejected for another, made in 
1552, which was adopted by the new Establishment 
under Parker, and, with changes made at the restoration 
of Charles II., is in use now. 

The Ordinal of 1549 specified the dress of the persons 
acting — surplice and cope, but no chasuble— put " pas- 
toral staves " into the hands of the " two bishops/' and 
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directed the Archbishop to put " the pastoral staff" 
into the hand of the new " Bishop." 

When it was all done, whatever it was, they went out 
of the chapel and returned by the same north door, and 
then Parker had on a white episcopal surplice and. a 
crimera, " (as they call it,) " of black silk, and a collar 
of sable's fur round his neck. Chichester and Hereford 
were dressed in the same way; Coverdale and Hodg- 
skins were both dressed in the long woollen robe. But 
the chronicler has thought it worth while to state 
expressly that Barlow gave no pastoral staff into the 
hands of Parker. Then they went out at the west door, 
preceded by persons according to their greater dignity 
of blood. 

"Sacellum egreditur Archiepiscopus, generosioribus 
quibusque sanguine et ejus familia eura precedentibus." 

Familia, I need hardly say, means *' household." 

This is the place where, if ever anywhere, we ought 
to hear of the presence of Parker's suggested noble kins- 
man, Charles Howard, afterwards Earl of Nottingham, 
and at this date a young man of twenty-two. But, says 
the Lambeth Register, "all and singular these things 
were done in the presence of the Reverend Fathers in 
Christ, Edmund Grindall, Elect of London, Richard 
Cockes, Elect of Ely, Edwin Sandes, Elect of Worcester, 
Antony Huse . . . Thomas Argall . . . Thomas Willet, 
and John Incent, Notaries Public, and some other per- 
sons." Some other persons. Why is Charles Howard, 
who, fifty-seven years after, at the age of seventy-nine, 
was to be alleged as being at Lambeth, not mentioned ? 
and why are the names of the alii proceres not given ? 
Were they among the generosiores ? Was it worth while 
to mention Grindall and the rest and leave out Charles 
Howard and his noble associates ? It is pleasant to get 
out, in imagination, from the atmosphere of Lambeth 
Chapel on this December morning. But its table is a 
subject which happily can be discussed outside the walls ; 
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and I propose to do my best to add a little to the light 
said to be given on that morning by the quatuor funalia. 
But, lest we should be thought to have spoken of these per- 
sons with an asperity felt only by Catholics, I beg to 
subjoin two passages, one from the Saturday Review of 
November 28, 1868, being an extract from the article on 
Barlow, which I have already mentioned ; the other, an 
extract from a letter addressed to the Guardian by Dr. 
Littledale, May 20, 1868. 

The learned author of the article in the Saturday 
Review^ speaking of the statute of the Six Articles, has 
this passage : — 

" The opposition given to this statute by Barlow is the 
best evidence that now exists for his marriage with the 
woman with whom he cohabited whilst he was Bishop 
of St David^ and whom afterwards, in Edward VI. 's 
reign, he acknowledged as his wife. History has not 
informed us of the precautions taken for the concealment 
of Mrs. Barlow during the reign of Henry VIII. Pro- 
bably she was left at the remote episcopal residence in 
Wales, and we need scarcely tell our readers that there 
is no record of her having been presented at court, though 
her husband was scarcely ever absent from the debates 
in the House of Lords from the day when he took his 
seat till the accession of Edward. And here we may 
observe, that whatever defences may be set up for 
Cranmer for having, married at least once after he had 
been made a priest, no such plea can be alleged on 
behalf of Dr. William Barlow, who had been an 
Augustinian monk, and had therefore taken the vow of 
celibacy." 

Part of Dr. Littledale's letter to the Guardian is as 
follows : — 

"I gravely assert it to be absolutely impossible for 
any just, educated, or religious men, who have read the 
history of the time in genuine sources, to hold two 
opinions. about the Reformers. They were such utterly 

E 
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unredeemed villains, for the most part, that the only 
parallel I know for the way in which half-educated people 
speak of them amongst us is the appearance of Pontius 
Pilate among the saints of the Abyssinian Kalendar. . . . 
But I admit my parallel with the Jacobin leaders was 
somewhat harsh and unjust — to them. Robespierre . . . 
Dan ton, Marat, &c., betrayed no trust, were not sharers 
in the particular iniquity they overthrew, crouched to no 
tyrant, perjured themselves to no man. So far they 
stood on a higher moral level than the base traitors who 
were, and deservedly, executed — blunder and folly as 
that execution was — by Mary I. I should have com- 
pared them with Egalit^ Orleans and St. Huruge, the 
basest of that bad eighteenth century. These are no 
hasty sentiments. They have been slowly built up by 
years of careful reading ; and I would close with the 
words of a foreign scholar, a member of the Russian 
Church, to Dean Goode. The Dean cited some Re- 
formers against him. He replied : ' Anything you say 
of yourself will have its due weight with me, for I believe 
you to be a Christian and a gentleman ; but I know the 
Reformers were neither one nor the other, and there is 
no use in quoting them to me.' " 

Every one is obliged to the learned writer in the 
Saturday Review for language so honest and so fearless. 



§ 10. The Table. 

If one thing is more absolutely certain than any other 
in the abominable history of the state persecution against 
Christianity begun by Henry VIII. and continued by 
Edward VI. and Elizabeth and the pretended ministers 
of their new religion, it is this, that the final object of 
animosity was the Holy Altar of the sacrifice of the Mass, 
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and all that belonged to it. At the instigation of Ridley, 
altars all over England were destroyed. . 

Hooper, or as the man seems to have spelt his name, 
Hoper, the apostate Religious who was afterwards called 
Bishop of Gloucester, and was burned there, writing to 
Bullinger, March 27, 1550 {Original Letters^ Parker 
Society, 1846, p. 79), says, "There has lately been ap- 
pointed a new Bishop of London " (Ridley), " a pious 
and learned man. . . . He will I hope destroy the altars 
of Baal as he did heretofore in his church when he was 
Bishop of Rochester. . , . Many altars have been de- 
stroyed in this city since I arrived here." These, you 
see, are the gentle, playful, pious works of the leader of 
the English Huguenot rabble. But when the day of retri- 
bution came upon this miserable apostate and heretic, 
and he was called to account before the Church of Jesus 
Christ, whom he had so bitterly outraged, the following 
statements on each side were made (Foxe, vol. vii. p. 
536, ed. Seeley, 1838). The commissioners were sitting 
at Oxford. Ridley said— 

" As for the taking down of the altars, it was done 
upon just consideration, for that they seem to come too 
nigh the Jews' usage." 

The Bishop of Lincoln answered — 

" A goodly receiving, I promise you, to set an oyster 
table instead of an altar." 

Here Ridley, one of the founders of the new religion, 
explains his meaning ; and a true Bishop of the Church 
of England receives the statement with the contemptuous 
name which was remembered long after. In Mary's 
reign altars were replaced in every church in England, 
and a door of repentance and restoration was opened to 
the nation. The nation entered gladly, and the villanous 
government of Elizabeth had all the difficulties which 
are described with so much and so shameless exactness 
by the Zurich letters in suppressing the public exercise 
of Christianity once more. The altars were the first 
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objects of attack. They were overthrown everywhere ; 
and there was set up that " oyster table " of which the 
Bishop of Lincoln spoke. And then the devil, let loose 
in England, spoke clearly by the lips of his servants. 
I give one specimen, which will probably be considered 
satisfactory by both parties. The speaker is William 
Fulke, Master of Pembroke College, Cambridge. He 
wrote a book in 1583 called A Defence of the Sincere 
and True Translations of the Holy Scriptures into the 
English Tongue^ in reply to the Catholic theologian, 
Gregory Martin. At p. 241, Parker Society edition, 1843, 
you find this, " In denying the blasphemous sacrifice of 
the Popish Mass, with the altar and priesthood that thereto 
belongethj we use no high policy, but with open mouth, 
at all times and in all places, we cry out upon it." And 
from that time till our own day, the table which Pro- 
testants placed in our churches when the altars were 
overthrown and the builders and owners of the altars were 
ejected has been and is the centre about which the 
whole English heresy arranges itself. "Table*' in the 
Protestant sense, and in the common language of the 
day when the word was adopted, means only a movable 
slab. An account of the way in which the "decent 
table standing on a frame " was made, is to be seen in 
the Glossary of Architecture, Oxford, 1840. 

I take up the story immediately after Elizabeth's 
accession, when the second universal pollution of our 
churches by all imaginable sacrilege took place. We 
have seen the state of Lambeth Chapel. I give what 
will explain and justify it. The people who were there 
on the 17th of December, saw what corresponded exactly 
with the provision of an injunction of the year 1559. 
Having premised that in many parts of the realm the 
altars " be removed," but that in some other places 
" the altars be not yet removed," the Queen orders, 
among other things — 

"That the holy table in every church be decently 
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made, and set in the place where the altar stood, and 
there commonly covered as thereto belongeth and as 
shall be appointed by the visitors, and so to stand saving 
when the Communion of the Sacrament is to be admini- 
stered, at which time the same shall be so placed in good 
sort within the chancel, as whereby the minister may be 
more conveniently heard of the communicants in his 
prayer and ministration, and also more conveniently and 
in more numbers communicate with the said minister. 
And after the Communion done from time to time the 
same holy table to be placed where it stood before." 

1. Accordingly Strype produces, in the following docu- 
ment, what may be taken as the best possible example of 
the exercise of the new religion. It is to be seen at page 
183 of his own edition under the year 1564. I quote 
only so much as is applicable to the subject in hand. 

" Christ's Church Cant. The certificate of the Vice- 
Dean of the Cathedral and Metropolitical Church of 
Christ in Canterbury and the Prebendaries of the same 
church here present ... The Common Prayer daily 
throughout the year, though there be no Communion, is 
sung at the Communion-table standing north and south, 
where the high altar did stand. The minister, when there 
is no communion, with a surplice only, standing on the east 
side of the table with his face towards the people. 

" The Holy Communion is ministered ordinarily the 
first Sunday of every month through the year. At what 
time the table is set east and westr 

2. Collier gives us a little information as to the state of 
things outside the Cathedral and metropolitical church 
at Canterbury, at the same date, in 1564. 

He says, at page 493, vol. ii., ed. 17 14, that a paper 
was sent up to Secretary Cecil relating that " some say 
the service and prayers in the chancel, others in the 
body of the church : some officiate in a seat, some in the 
pulpit with their faces to the people . . . some read with 
a surplice, and others without it In some places the 
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Communion-table stands in the body of the church ; in 
some places it stands altar-wise at a little distance from 
the wall ; in others in the middle of the chanceL Some 
administer with a surplice, and others with none ; some 
with a Communion-cup, and others with a common one." 

3. In the Canones Ecclesiastici oi 1603, the 82nd recites 
with some changes the injunction of 1559. It says that 
the menses^ without any qualification of sacrce, are to be 
placed at the time of Communion " in Ecclesid velejusdem 
cancelloJ^ 

4. There exist in the print-room of the British Museum 
two engravings of the coronation of James I., in the same 
year, 1603. One of these engravings is plainly copied 
from the other. I speak now of the original In it, 
to omit other details, is represented the table standing 
length-ways up and down the choir of the church of 
Westminster Abbey, with a chair on each side of it If 
my readers will imagine a long table, such as is seen in 
a room for public dinners at inns, with one chair on each 
side half-way down, they will have a correct idea of what 
appears in the print. Fifteen principal objects strike the 
eye on and about this table. I give them in batches. 
At the narrow east end, i, 2, 3, 4. Numbers one and 
four are each a candle lighted ; two and three stand 
between them, and are covered cups. Number five, next 
westwards, is a large plate by itself. Six and eight are 
opposite to each other; six, a sceptre; eight an open 
book. Seven and nine come next, and are an open book 
and sceptre. Then, on the narrow west end of the table, 
ten and eleven are two crowns. At this narrow west 
end are four figures. Beginning opposite the spectator's 
left hand is the train-bearer holding up the King's train : 
thirteen is the King with his crown on : fourteen is a 
bare-headed figure in a cope giving a sword into the 
King's hand : fifteen is another figure, bare-headed, in 
a cope. This is sufficient evidence of the position and 
use of the table in 1603. 
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5. Miles or Milo Smith, Protestant Bishop of Glou- 
cester, lived when Laud was beginning his illegal altera- 
tions. Laud was Dean. He pushed the table at Glou- 
cester, which had stood out in the middle of the church, 
to the east end. I give the passage from Godwin which 
records that from that time, 1616, to his death. Smith 
never entered the Cathedral. The passage will not be 
found in the old editions of Godwin. It is one of those 
added by him in manuscript, "circa A. 1622," pub- 
lished from the MS. by Dr. Richardson, in his edition 

of 1743. 

" Hoc vero non est praetereundum, hominem Calvini, 
dogmatibus addictissimum, Puritanorum partibus impensi 
favisse; quod san^ documento non kiudabili ostendit 
anno 1616 ; cum enim jussu superiorum mensa Eucharis- 
tica ab Ecclesi^ medii ad partem orientalem intra can- 
cellos transferretur, ordinationem hanc, qua, sive pietatis 
sive decoris ratio habeatur nihil erat justius aut salubrius, 
homo disciplinae Calvinisticae fautor indignabundus ita 
molest^ tulit, ut in posterum quoad vixit in ecclesiam 
suam Cathedralem ea de causa pedem inferre noluerit. 
Decessit vicesimo Octobris 1624." 

The internal evidence against this passage having been 
written by Godwin, "circa A. 1622," seems to me very 
strong. How is the appearance of the date of Smith's 
death to be accounted for ? " Circa " may indeed reach 
forward as well as backward. But why not " Circa A. 
1624? And it is to be remarked that "Superiorum " is 
not a Protestant word. But taking it to be so, who were 
the " superiors " by whose authority the episcopal power 
supposed to exist in Smith as Bishop of Gloucester was to 
be superseded ? Laud was Dean ; certainly not Smith's 
" superior," but certainly the mover of the table. Abbot 
was called Archbishop of Canterbury, and was his only 
ecclesiastical superior under the King. Was the table 
moved jussu Regis or jussu Abbot ? The passage, how- 
ever, may be accepted as evidence of the position of the 
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table, of the feeling of Smith about it, and of conduct 
which was then possible to a person calling himself a 
Bishop. 

6. Then a ludicrous squabble at Grantham about the 
table brought out The Holy Table, Name and Thing. 
. . . Printed for the Diocese of Lincoln^ 1637, with the 
allowance prefixed to it of "Jo. Lincoln, Deane of 
Westminster." It is understood that he was the author 
of that book. He was called Archbishop of York after- 
wards in succession to Neile. 

The Vicar of Grantham, quarrelling with an alderman, 
" fell upon this removing of the Communion-table from 
the upper part of the quire (where it was comely placed, 
and had stood time out of minde) to the Altar-place, as 
he called it Mr. Wheateley, the alderman, question- 
ing him thereupon . . . received his answer, That his 
authoritie was this. He had done it, and would justifie it 
Upon the which Mr. Wheateley commanded his officers 
to remove the Table to the place again ; which they did 
accordingly, but not without striking, much heat, and 
indiscretion, both of one side and the other. The Vicar 
saying he cared not what they did with their old Tresle, 
for he would build him an altar of stone at his own charge, 
and fix it in the old altar-place, and would never officiate 
upon any other : the rude people replying that he should 
set up no Dressers of stone in their church." 

After a good deal more the Bishop gives his resolu- 
tion (p. 20) — 

" The summe of all is this : — i. You may not erect an 
Altar where the Canons admit only a Communion-table. 
2. This Table (without some new Canon) is not to stand 
Altar-wise and you at the north end thereof but Table- 
wise, and you must officiate on the north side of the 
same by the Liturgie. 3. This Table ought to be laid 
up (decently covered) in the chancell onely, as I suppose; 
but ought not to be officiated upon, either in your Jirst or 
second service (as you distinguish it), but in that place of 
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church or chancell where you may be most conveniently 
seen and heard of all." 

7. Almost at the same time Laud as Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford was giving evidence of the real 
state of things there. 

In Antony k Wood's Annals, vol. ii. ed. Gutch, p. 413, 
we find that — 

"In a convocation held 19 Dec. were letters from the 
Chancellor to his Deputy publicly read, concerning the 
sermons and prayers usually had at St. Mary's in the 
beginning of the terms, which were wont to be not so 
orderly as they should, nor with so good example to 
other places at large in the kingdom as such an Uni- 
versity as this should give. For first (saith he) the 
Communion was fcelebrated in the body of the Church 
and not in the Chancell, which, though it be permitted 
in the Church of England, in some cases where there is 
a multitude of people, yet very indecent it is, and 
unfitting in that place where so few (the more the pity) 
are to communicate at these solemn times. But those 
abuses I caused to be rectified in Dr. Duppa's time, and 
I hope neither you nor your successors will suffer it to 
return againe into the former indecency." 

This is Laud's evidence to St. Mary's, Oxford. His 
statements are quite untrue as to " permitted " and 
" some cases," as I have shown in this chapter by quoting 
the Injunctions. It is distinctly provided that the table 
shall stand in the place where the altar stood, saving 
when t/ie Communion of the Sacrament is to be admini- 
steredy and that then it is to be placed otherwise. I have 
before me The Booke of Common Prayer and the 
Administration of the Sacraments^ 6^^., London, 1634. 
The rubric, before what it calls "The Order for the 
Adminstration of the Lord's Supper or Holy Com- 
munion," gives this direction : — " The table at the Com- 
munion time, having a fair white linen, cloth upon it, 
shall stand in the body of the church or in the chancell 
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when Morning Prayer and Evening Prayer bee ap- 
pointed to bee said." * This was still wider license than 
the Injunction, and justifies the arrangement at Oxford 
of which Laud speaks with so great disingenuousness. 
It remains as the rubric in the Protestant Book of 
Common Prayer at this moment. It will justify any 
minister who chooses to place the movable table in the 
body of the church : he must only be careful to put it 
away against the east wall, or where the altar once stood, 
when its use is over. 

8. Soon after this, and probably intended to be both 
an interpretation and a defence of Laud's innovation 
at Oxford, came the Constitutions and Canons Ecclesia- 
sticalj agreed upon by the Protestant Clergy "in their 
several synods, begun at London and York, 1640^ . . . 
and now published for the due observation of them by 
his Majesties authority, under the great seal of England." 
This was done in the same year, 1640. 

With the political consequences of these so-called 
Canons we have nothing to do. I quote them as the 
decisions of the highest Protestant authority, supported, 
but not dictated, by the King. 

The seventh, reciting that the standing of what it now 
calls " the Communion Table," " sideway under the east 
window of every chancel or chappel," is in its own 
nature indifferent, goes on to say: "And albeit at the 
time of reforming this Church from that gross supersti- 
tion of Popery, it was carefully provided that all means 
should be used to root out of the minds of the people 
both the inclination thereunto and memory thereof, 
especially of the idolatry committed in the Mass ^ for which 
cause all Popish altars were demolished; yet, notwith- 
standing, it was then ordered by the Injunctions and 
advertisements of Queen Elizabeth of blessed memory, 
that the holy Tables should stand in the place where the 
Altar stood, . . . and thereupon we judge it fit and 
convenient that all churches and chappels do conform 
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themselves in this particular to the example of the 
Cathedral or Mother Churches, saving always the 
general liberty left to the Bishop by. law during the 
time of administration of Holy Communion. And we 
declare that this situation of the holy Table doth not 
imply that it is or ought to be esteemed a true and 
proper Altar whereon Christ is again really sacrificed, 
but it is and may be called an Altar by us in that sense 
in which the primitive Church called it an Altar, and in 
no other." 

After such statements as these, at once disingenuous 
and infidel, it is not surprising to find that the Canon 
proceeds immediately in these words : — 

"And because experience hath shown us how irre- 
verent the behaviour of many people is in many places, 
some leaning, others casting their hats, and some sitting 
upon, some standing, and others sitting under the Com- 
munion Table in time of Divine service : for the avoid- 
ing of these and the like abuses, it is thought best and 
convenient, by this present Synod, that the said Com- 
munion Table in all chancels and chappels be decently 
severed with rails, to preserve them from such, or worse, 
profanations." 

9. Yes. And what does Clarendon say about the 
condition of things in this same year, 1640? I quote 
from page 95, volume i, octavo edition, 1707, of his 
History of the Rehellion. 

" The removing of the Communion Table out of the 
body of the church, where it had used to standi and to be 
applied to all uses^ and fixing it to one place in the upper 
end of the chancel, which frequently made the buying a 
new table to be necessary, the inclosing it with a rail of 
joiner's work, and thereby fencing it against the approach 
of dogs and all servile uses . . . introduced first mur- 
murings among the people (upon the very charge and 
expense of it) ; and if the minister were not a man of 
discretion (as too frequently he was not, and rather 
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inflamed and increased the distemper), it begot suits and 
appeals at law. . . . Then the manner and gesture and 
posture in the celebration of it brought in new disputes 
. . . and these disputes brought in new words and terms 
(altar, adoration, and genuflexion, and other expressions), 
for the more perspicuous carrying on those disputations." 
This is the account given by an excusing friend. 

10. Shall we go to Dublin, and hear from the impar- 
tial evidence of Bramhall what was going on in 1633, seven 
years before Laud's Canons ? At page 759 of volume ii., 
Collier gives Bramhall's letter to Laud in the year 1633. 
Here is Bramhall's statement : — 

" In Christ's Church, the principal church in Ireland, 
whither the Lord Deputy and Council repair every 
Sunday, the vaults, from one end of the Minster to the 
other, are made into tippling rooms for beer, wine, and 
tobacco, demised all to Popish recusants. . . . The table 
used for the administration of the Blessed Sacrament in 
the midst of the choir made an ordinary seat for maids 
and apprentices." After further details Bramhall adds, 
as he might very naturally, " Credimus esse Decs ? " 

I grieve, as I write, to think that Mr. Gladstone's 
shameful bill has secured to the intruders the continued 
possession of both cathedrals in Dublin. But perhaps 
that battle is not quite over yet. 

11. Such is the table. What is its use? After 
enjoining a doing reverence and obeisance at coming 
in and going out of the said churches, chancels, or 
chappels, the same Canon declares that this is recom- 
mended " not with any intention to exhibit any religious 
worship to the Communion Table, the east, or church, 
or anything therein contained, in so doing ; or to per- 
form the said gesture in the celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist, upon any opinion of a corporal presence of 
the body of Jesus Christ on the holy Table, or in the 
mystical elements." 

These details give a short summary of the history of 
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the Protestant tables. It is vain for Protestant ministers 
to call their tables altars, however much they may deco- 
rate them in imitation of the altars which the founders of 
their sect beat to pieces. While they remain members 
of the legal heresy, they are bound to the enormities of 
Ridley and Parker and the rest of their accomplices in 
iniquity, and to the doctrine and use of the movable 
slab and frame ; and it is not only disingenuous, but 
also without effect, to attempt to revive the use and 
significance of sacred names which were rejected with 
indescribable ignominy by the founders of the institution 
to which they owe their legal status. Repentance, recon- 
ciliation, and validity are not obtained by imitations 
which might be produced quite as perfectly by actors on 
the boards of a theatre. 

12. Mason is at pains to show (p. 219, ed. 16 13) 
that "ministers are called priests by allusion." He 
denies emphatically the existence of a real Christian 
priesthood; and Hooker, in his fifth book, writes in 
the same infidel sense (p. 600, vol. ii. ed. Keble, 1836) : 
" Seeing then that sacrifice is now no part of the Church 
ministry, how should the name of priesthood be thereunto 
rightly applied? Surely even as St. Paul applyeth the 
name of flesh unto that very substance of fishes which hath 
a proportionable correspondence to flesh, although it be 
in nature another thing." And so on to the same effect. 
Mr. Keble was probably shocked at Hooker's language, 
for he appends in a note a passage from Waterland con- 
demning it. But Waterland, in 1738, came two hundred 
years after his time. Mason and the judicious Hooker 
had long before recorded what were the intentions of those 
who built up the Elizabethan Establishment. In that 
frightful calamity, altars, priests, and the Christian sacri- 
fice all went together, and left behind them the odious 
substitutes of ministers, tables, and Protestant bread and 
wine. The statement of " H. P. L. " (p. 8) : " In what- 
ever sense, therefore, the Eucharist is a sacrifice to be 
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offered, in that sense the Ordinal of 1549, as well as the 
present English Ordinal, implicitly empower priests to 
offer it," is of no service to his cause. His own autho- 
rities have already explained, with great care, that in the 
sense of the Catholic Church there are no priests and 
no sacrifice in the Establishment The Ordinal of 1549 
and the present Ordinal neither give, nor intended to 
give, any power of offering a sacrifice. With the Offices 
of the Catholic Church in England before them, the 
men who compiled the ludicrous travesty of 1549 left 
out every word which could declare or " imply " a sacri- 
fice ; and the declarations of Laud and his associates in 
1640 leave nothing to be misunderstood. 

And it should be noticed that the chief defenders of 
Barlow and Parker never used the phraseology of modem 
Protestants of the Establishment Mason, as might be 
expected, and Bramhall, speak of their Bishops as " Pro- 
testant Bishops," and of their clergy as " ministers." The 
fooleries of language which we now see daily in print 
were unknown to them. 

It is not a forced ending to this chapter that I should 
point out to " H. P. L." and his friends, though not with 
any hope of redress or amendment, how deep the feel- 
ing of indignation is among English Catholics at seeing 
the shabby imitations of Catholicism which are now dis- 
played in the streets and elsewhere. 

A little paragraph in the Times not long since — one 
of those pieces of Protestant pricis which the Times 
at intervals furnishes — informed us of the purchase of 
" cruets," marked A and V, for St Paul's. The list of the 
treasures of St PauFs, given by Dugdale at the end of 
his History of the Church, informs us, among other things, 
of the abundance oiphialce for the use of the numerous 
altars, but none have remained. 

Kxtphiala or "cruets" mentioned in any part of the 
Protestant Communion Service ? or is there any part of 
that service which makes their use possible ? 
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The jolly "flagon," which came in with the Protes- 
tant service, still retains the place and the dignity 
assigned to it, and makes the suggestion of " cruets" and 
the use of water dishonest and laughable. When the 
Holy Sacrifice left for ever the ancient Cathedral of 
London, pillaged, desecrated, and, in the Catholic sense, 
a church no longer, why should phialcB remain or the 
chalices which they were to supply ? But what is their 
use now? Who told Protestants what phialcR meant, 
and why A and V are placed on their lids ? Into what 
Catholic sacristies have they been getting stealthy ad- 
mission, to have lessons as to things which their 
Establishment cursed and destroyed? Can phialcB, 
marked A and V, or finely made chalices, bring back 
God and reality ? We read such announcements with 
anger and contempt, but not without some laughter. 

We laugh, too, at the sight of Protestant ministers 
dressed in sham Roman collars, in hats with strings and 
tassels like those of the French Catholic clergy, and in 
habits mimicking the habits of monks, and at the sight 
of women dressed in a fanciful adaptation of the habits 
of nuns — if fanciful is a word strong enough to describe 
such an apparition. In time past the attack on Chris- 
tendom was managed on the. grandest scale. Churches, 
cathedrals, universities, revenues and lands, sacred titles, 
all were carried off from our use by a vigorous felony. 
The same enemy, in days which we hope may be its 
last, descends to meaner measures in England. They 
now enter our houses, adapt our coats and hats and 
habits from the hat and cloak stand, our hymns and 
hymn tunes, modem as well as ancient, our devotions 
and our Catechism, and give to the sight of astonished 
England the fruits of literary and religious piracy. 

The insolence to English Catholics at home occa- 
sionally becomes fawning abroad, and aliens, profiting 
by unsuspicious courtesies, steal information • which is 
used in England for the purpose of travesty. 
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§ 11. Lord Coke and Parpalia. 

A letter of Pope Pius IV. is given by Camden in 
TAe History of , , , Elizabeth^ late Queen of England 
, . , the third edition . . . London^ 1674, pp. 46, 47, 
which I here reprint. In this English edition the date is 
mistakenly given as May 15. I correct it from Camden's 
own Latin, 1615, pp. 58, 59, to the true date, May 5. 

" To our most dear daughter in Christ, Elizabeth, 
Queen of England. 

"Our most dear daughter in Christ, Greeting and 
apostolicall benediction. How greatly we do desire (ac- 
cording as our pastorall office requireth) to take care 
of your salvation, and to provide as well for your honour 
as the establishment of your kingdome, both God the 
searcher of our heart knoweth, and you yourself may 
understand by the instructions which we have given to 
this our beloved son Vincentio Parpalia, Abbot of Saint 
Saviour, a man known unto you, and of us well approved, 
to be by him imparted unto you. . We do, therefore 
(most dear daughter), exhort and admonish your High- 
ness again and again, that, rejecting bad consellors, which 
love not you but themselves, and serve their own desires, 
you would take the feare of God to counsell, and acknow- 
ledge the time of your visitation, obeying our fatherly 
admonitions and wholesome advices, and provide to 
yourself all things concerning us which you shall desire 
of us, not only for the salvation of your soul, but also 
for the establishing and confirming of your royal dignity, 
according to the authority, place, and function committed 
unto us by God, who, if you return into the bosom of 
the Church (as we wish and hope you will), are ready to 
receive you with the same love, honour, and rejoycing 
wherewith that father in the Gospell received his son 
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that returned unto him. Although our joy shall be so 
much the greater then his, in that he rejoiced for the 
salvation of one son only ; but you^ drawing with you all 
the people of England, shall not onely by your own 
salvation, but also by the salvation of the whole nation, 
replenish us and all our brethren in general (whom, God 
willing, you shall shortly hear to be congregated in an 
CEcumenicall and Generall Councill for abolishing of 
heresies) and the whole Church with joy and gladness ; 
yea, you shall also glad heaven itself, and purchase by 
so memorable a fact admirable glory to your name and 
a much more renowned crown then that which you wear. 
But of this matter the said Vincentio shall treat with you 
more at large, and' shall declare unto you our fatherly, 
affection, whom we pray your Highness that you will 
graciously receive, diligently hear, and give the samei 
credit to his speech which you would do to ourself. 
Given at Rome at Saint Peter's, &c., the 15th day of 
May 1560, in our first year." 

Upon this letter Dr. Hook, in his Life of Parker^ iv. 
262, writes as follows : — 

" This letter is given in Camden, and, if it is authentic 
— z. fact which has been questioned — it must have been 
intended simply to supply credentials to Vincentio. It, 
was in another letter of indisputable authenticity that 
a formal overture was made to the Queen on the part 
of the Pope^ to the effect that, on the condition of her 
adhesion to the .See of Rome, the Pope would approve 
of the Book of Common Prayer, including the Liturgy 
or Communion Service and ^the Ordinal. Although his 
Holiness complained that many things were omitted in 
the Prayer-Book which ought to. be there, he admitted 
that the book contained nothing contrary to the truth, 
while it certainly comprehended all that is necessary for 
salvation. He was therefore prepared to authorise the 
Book of Common Prayer if her Majesty would receive it 
from him and on his authority." Dr. Hook adds in a 

F 
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footnote: — "Lord Justice Coke" (it should be Lord 
Chief-Justice Coke), "at the Norwich assizes, in 1606, 
only three years after the Queen's death, made publicly 
the statement as given iir the text, adding : * I have often 

heard from the Queen's own mouth as I am an 

honest man.' . . . Sir Roger Twisden, in his 'Histori- 
cal Vindication of the Church of England in Point of 
Schism,' p. 176, being well acquainted with Coke's 
charge, adds : ' I myself have received it [the story] from 
such as I cannot doubt it, they having had from four 
persons of nigh relation unto them who were actors in 
the managing of the business.' " 

I ask by whom has the authority of the letter now 
printed ever been questioned ? The learned Camden, 
who produces it, makes no doubt, nor Fuller who repeats 
it, nor Heylyn. Who ever did, and when ? 

I challenged Dr. Hook to produce his authority for 
saying that there existed another letter of indisputable 
authenticity. He refers to the assize speech of Lord 
Coke at Norwich in 1606. I have before me the ori- 
ginal edition of that speech. I give here so much of 
it as concerns this matter, with the title-page and head- 
ings, the importance of which will be evident as we 
go on. 

" The Lord Coke, his Speech and Charge. With a 
Discoverie of the Abuses and Corruptions of Offices. 
London : Printed for Nathaniell Butter, 1607. 
" The Epistle Dedicatorie, 

"To the Right Honourable the Earle of Exceter, 
Knight of the Most Honorable Order of the Garter ; 
one of the Lordes of his Majesties Most Honorable privie 
Counsel. R. P. wisheth all encrease of honor, and end- 
lesse happinesse." 

" The Lord Coke ; the Preface to his Charge, given at 
the Assises, houlden in Norwich, the fourth of August, 
1606. 

** That Pius Quintus, livhome those of their side doe 
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account to haue been a good Pope (though by false 
persuasions too much misled) before the time of his 
excommunication against Queene Elizabeth denounced, 
sent his letter unto her Maiestie, in which hee did 
allow the Bible and book of Divine Service, as it is now 
used amongst us, to bee authenticke, and not repugnant 
to truth. But that therein was contayned enough neces- 
sary to salvation (though there was not in it so much as 
might conveniently bee), and that hee would allowe it 
unto us, without channging any parte, so as her Maiestie 
would acknowledge to receive it from him the Pope (and 
by his allowance), which her Maiestie denying to do, she 
was then presently by the same Pope excommunicated. 
And this is the truth concerning Pope Pius Quintus, as 
I have faith to God and men, and have oftentimes heard 
it avowed by the late Queene her own wordes ; and I 
have conferred with some lordes that were of greatest 
reckoning in the State, who had seene and read the 
letter, which the Pope sent to that effect : as haue bene 
by me specified. And this upon my credit, as I am an 
honest man, is most true." — (F. 2 and F. 3.) 

This is what Dr. Hook was referring to. But Dr. 
Hook did not tell his readers that Coke had disavowed 
this charge. And yet a book so easy of access as the 
Biographia Britannka, 1 748, under Coke, gives a sum- 
mary of Coke's disavowal. Sir Roger Twisden, in his 
Historical Vindication of the Church of England^ 1675, 
refers to Coke's charge and his disavowal, but does not 
give the disavowal so fully as I now will. I give it with 
the title-page, as they now lie before me. 

" La Sept Part des Reports Sr. Edw. Coke Chiualer, 
chiefe Justice del Common Banke. . . . Publics en le 
size an del treshaut & tresillustre Jacques Roy Dengl. 
Fr. & Irel. & de Escoce le 42. Le fountaine de tout 
Pietie & Justice, & la vie de la ley. . . . Printed for the 
Societie of Stationers, 1629." "The Preface, Deo. 
Fatria, Tibi:' 
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" And little doe I esteeme an uncharitable and mali- 
tious practise in publishing of an erronious and ill-spelled 
Pamphlet, under the name of Pricket, and dedicating it 
to my singular good lord and father-in-law the Earle of 
Excester, as a charge given at the assizes holden at the 
citie of Norwich, 4 Augusti, 1606, which I protest was 
not onely published without my priuitie, but (besides the 
omission of divers principall matters) that there is no one 
period therein expressed in that sort and sense that I 
delivered it" — (Pp. 2 and 3, Preface.) 

1 take it that, after this. Lord Coke's evidence may be 
considered not only as withdrawn, but passed over to the 
other side. It was, perhaps, in consequence of the real 
letter which I have produced from Camden that rumours 
were set afloat of certain concessions to be made by the 
Pope. Camden says, after inserting this letter, *'What 
Parpalia proposed I have not found, for I do not believe 
that what he had in charge was committed to writing. 
And I have no pleasure in joining with the herd of 
historical writers in making mventions. (* Comminisci 
verb cum vulgo Historicorum minimi libet.')" 

Sir Roger Twisden, however, besides Coke's charge, 
mentions (p. 177) a conversation between a nobleman 
of England and Pope Pius IV. as occurring about the 
beginning of the Queen's reign. He properly points out 
(p. 176) the mistake in the forged charge of Coke of 
Pius V. instead of Pius IV. He gives as his authority 
Servi fidelis subdito infideli responsio. . . . Londiniyi^T^, 
and quotes from it. I have that book before me. The 
Pope is there said to have inquired why the Queen had 
cast off his authority. The nobleman replied that she 
was persuaded, both by Scripture and by the laws of the 
land, that he had no jurisdiction in a foreign country. 
The Pope replied that he could scarcely believe that a 
well-instructed woman, as the Queen was, could entertain 
.such an opinion ; but that he believed her real reason to 
be the decree against the marriage of her mother ; and, 
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if that was so, he pledged himself to retract that decree 
as unjust and — here I translate literally — " in favour to 
her (in ejus gratiam), that I will do whatever else besides 
I c^n, if she brings herself back to our Church, and 
restores to me my rightful titl^ of pre-eminence;" " If 
(as is your habit; you think that I am writing my own 
inventions, there are extant still with us articles written 
by the hand of the Abbot Sanctae Salutis (a mistake for 
Sancti Salvatoris) ; " " there are extant letters of the 
Cardinal Morone, in which he vehemently exhorted that 
nobleman to solicit that matter with our Queen." Before 
going back to Dr. Hook, I will finish, once for all, with 
Twisden and the author of the Responsio, As usual, we 
have to inquire who has ever seen their documents, or, 
except in those unsupported statements, ever heard of 
them? 

The sanction attributed to the Pope of the marriage 
of Anne Boleyn would, in any country except England, 
have been considered too absurd to be suggested. It is 
now admitted that Henry cohabited with Mary Boleyn, 
Anne Boleyn's sister, before his pretended marriage with 
Anne ; and as to the mother of these two unfortunate 
women, herself probably most unfortunate of all, all that 
Mr. Pocock can say {Records of the Reformation^ L p. 
xxxviii.) is, "Whether there was any connection of a 
similar kind between Henry and the mother of Anne 
Boleyn may perhaps still be somewhat doubtful." The 
pretended marriage was so infamous, even to Protestants, 
that it was not thought enough to end it by killing Anne 
Boleyn. She was first divorced from Henry by Cranmer. 
The Holy See of course would pay no regard to any 
sentence of Cranmer. But Henry's pretended marriage 
had already been pronounced absolutely null at Rome. 
The lie necessarily contains the suggestion, not only 
that the Holy See would pronounce against the true 
marriage with Katharine of Arragon, but would approve 
a pretended marriage which would have been invalid if 
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Henry had been an unmarried ipan at the time. We 
have seen what Camden has said. He pubHshed 
with the full knowledge not only of the Responsio^ but 
also of the lies told in Cokeys pretended charge. His 
opinion of them has been given. But his address to the 
reader at the beginning of his work will, I think, carry 
conviction to every honest mind. He says that Lord 
Burleigh, then Lord Treasurer, " set open unto me first 
his owne, and then the Queene's roles, memorials, 
records, and thereout willed me to compile in an histo- 
rical style the first beginnings of the reign of Elizabeth." 
We see the fruits of Burleigh's friendship and t^amden's 
industry. We have a genuine letter and an open dis- 
countenance of the current lying babble. 

I now return to Dr. Hook, and here I think that I 
may become his apologist In Burnet's History of the 
Reformation^ part ii. book iii., in the year 1559, is the 
following passage : — 

"Pope Pius the Fourth, reflecting on the capricious and 
high answer his mad predecessor had made to his address, 
sent one Parpalia to her in the second year of her reign 
to invite her to joyn herself to that See, and he would 
disannul the sentence against her mother's marriage, 
confirm the English service, and the use of the Sacra- 
ment in both kinds. But she sent the agent word to 
stay at Brussels and not to come over. The same treat- 
ment met Abbot Martinengo, who was sent the year 
after with the like message. From that time all treaty 
with Rome was entirely broken off." 

Upon this Mr. Pocock, in his edition of Burnet, ii. 
659, says, "See this letter in Fuller, lib. ix. p. 68." 

But on turning to the reference in Fuller, you find 
only the letter which he got from Camden, which has 
been quoted at length here, containing, as the reader 
has seen, not one of the particulars specified by Bur- 
net, who had evidently adopted, with his accustomed 
facility, the falsehoods of the author of the Responsio. I 
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cannot blame Dr. Hook for being misled by anything 
coming from the pen of so great an authority as Mr. 
Pocock. But an inadvertence of such a writer as Mr. 
Pocock deserves a respectful correction, and I beg to 
make it. Dr. Hook, however, even if he failed in his 
duty as to examining the history of Coke's forged charge, 
might have been warned by the remarks which Fuller 
makes. I transcribe them: — 

"And yet some (not more knowing of councells but 
more daring in conjecture than others who love to feign 
what they cBXinot finde that they may never appear to be 
at a loss) avouch that the Pope promised to revoke the 
sentence against her mother Anfie BullerCs marriage, to 
confirme our English Lithurgie by his authority, to per- 
mit the English the communion under both kinds, pro- 
vided she would own the Popes primacy and cordially 
unite herself to the Catholike Church. Yea some- thou- 
sands of crowns (but all in vain) were promised to the 
effector thereof." 

It also should be placed on record that Heylyn, in his 
History of the Reformation of the Church of England 
(pp. 303, 304, ed. 1674), allowed himself to repeat the 
shameful falsehoods, sayipg that " the learned Campden, 
who received all his choice intelligence from Sir William 
Cecil" (Burleigh), "gives us to understand'* them. 

But after all necessary allowance has been made, it is 
obvious to remark that Dr. Hook added to the fables of 
which he had heard. He says, " The Book of Common 
Prayer, including the Liturgy or Communion Service, and 
the OrdinaV^ Now, it is true that the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which was then, in 1559, just published by 
Grafton, contains the Protestant administration of the 
Lord's Supper, as it is called. That a Pope should 
propose to allow this abominable travesty — which had 
been invented for the purpose of abolishing the use of 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and of protesting against its 
sacred and most august doctrine, and was in both points 
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successful^-this supposition carries its own refutation^ 
But Dr. Hook has slipped in the words "M^ Ordinal." 
This detail was given nowhere. I have the book of 
1559 open before me. The Ordinal is not in it, nor 
was it placed in the Book of Common Prayer till the 
next century. In 1559 it had not even the sanction of 
Parliament : it was illegal. It is, however, sufficient to . 
say, as I have already said, that in the Book of Common 
Prayer which would have been referred to in 1559, it 
does not exist 



§ 12. "DeAntianitate Britannica EcclesisB." 

At pages 5 and 6, " H. P. L." says, "Archbishop Par- 
ker's book, I?e Antiquitate JBritanniccB Ecclesm^ as prir 
yately* printed by him in, 1572, a work of ; which twenty.- 
two copies were known to exist (out of fifty originally 
printed) in 1724.'' 

I beg to inquire upon what authority it is said, without 
any qualification, that Parker wrote this book ? I am 
not unwilling to accept some part of this statement ;'. but 
the readers of " H. P. L.'s " pamphlet ought to have 
been told distinctly what he means to assert If it is 
meant that the book is " Archbishop Parker's book " in 
the sense, for instance, that The Decline and Fall is 
"Gibbon's book," then the reiader is misled, as we shall 
now see. In another sense it might be, called Parker's 
book. 

The final evidences for Parker's authorship or comr 
pilation of this book seem to be two, not of equal force. 
One is a letter given by Strype in his Appendix to 
Parker's Life, No. LXXXIX. It is a letter of Parker 
to Burghley ; and the only voucher given by Strype is 
this marginal note, "MSS., penes me." Is anything 
known of that manuscript at present? But let us 
accept the letter as genuine. Parker mentions in it a 
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book of his own, but gives it no name. He speaks of 
another man who had been writing something else, and 
then says, "As I have made this author a juge of some 
of my small travels, whereof I send you this one, bound 
by my man." 

Then Drake, in his fine edition, .1729, of the De 
Antiquitaiey gives as final evidence of Parker's author- 
phip a letter which existed in the archives of Parker's 
College at Cambridge, in which Parker seems to claim 
authorship; that is to say, might be interpreted as mean- 
ing to claim it. Parker says He had only given four 
copies. The number of copies " originally printed " is 
said to be fifty. Dr. Bliss, whose note in the ReliquicR 
Hearniana^ vol. i. pp. 263, 264, ed. 1869, I suppose 
"H. P, L." is following, says that this fact is "toler- 
ably ascertained," and that when Drake published his 
reprint in 1724, twenty-two of these "could be traced.'' 
Thirteen only of these have the Life of Parker himself, 
called MATTHiEus. 

The title-page in the Rawlinson copy in the Bodleian 
Library is this — I mark the lines by full stops : — 

" De . Antiquitate . Britannicae Ecclesiae . & Priue- 
legiis Ecclesiae . Cantuariensis cum . Archiepiscopis . 
eiusdem . 70.. An. Dom. 1572." 

This is printed in the middle of an engraved page, 
in a parallelogram left open to receive types. The en- 
graved part is used elsewhere. It has figures of Ptolo- 
maeus, Marinus, Aratus, Strabo, Hipparchus, and others, 
besides figures of a scandalous kind. The whole design 
is pagan. 

But in the other copy in the Bodelian, which I will 
call Sanford's copy, and >vhich has for a title-page a page 
of the arms of Parker and other Protestant Bishops, 
and the cities of Canterbury and Norwich, with the date 
1572, on the third fly-leaf at the beginning of the volume 
is this : — 

5to Januarij, 1593. — "Hunc librum done dedit 
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Richardo Cosin Johannes Parker Arraigr. filius primo- 
genitus Matthsei Parker nuper Cantuariensis Archiepi 
cuius auspiciis et sumptibs liber iste et collectus -et 
impressus est propriis in aedibus Lamethse positis." 

This goes much beyond Matthew Parker's own state- 
ment in the letter. 

The Hanau edition of 1605, which professes to give 
the Lives of seventy Archbishops, but does not contain 
MATTHiEUS, has this statement on its title-page : — 

" Antehac non nisi semel, nimirum Londini in aedibus 
Joannis Day anno M.D.LXXII. excusa." 

If anyone means to take this letter as proof that 
Parker was the author of De Antiquitate^ he must be 
reminded that Strype's evidence contradicts this theory. 

"Probably," says Strype, vol. ii. p. 246, "Josselyn 
was the writer, but the Archbishop himself took the 
review, corrected, augmented, and perfected it." 

And a little ifarther on, at page 251, Strype says 
again — 

" What assistance John Josselyn, an Essex man, the 
Archbishop's secretary, gave to this work, was undoubt- 
edly very considerable." 

The value of the information that Josselyn was " an 
Essex man " I am not able to ascertain. But Strype 
refers to a MS. of Josselyn's in the Cotton Library, 
Vitellius E. 14, containing matter and titles identical, 
or substantially the same, with the first part of the 
printed De Antiquitate ; and adds on page 252 — 

" Which heads, I suppose, were suggested unto him 
by the Archbishop. Then after a few leaves begin the 
Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, where Augustin 
is the first, and Simon Sudbury the last, who died about 
1 38 1. Whether the work were continued hy Josseliriy 
or by some one else, or by the Archbishop alone, I know 
not:' 

Wharton, in the Preface to his Anglia Sacra . . . 
Pars Prima . , . Londini . . . mdcxci, says, at pages 
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xvii., xviii., that Parker, after himself collecting and 
preserving MSS., **viros eruditos ad parile studium 
incitavit . . . alios in ifamiliam suam ascivit," and-^here 
I translate Wharton's Latin — " above the others was to 
be remarked (eminuit) John Jocelin (Johannes Joce- 
linus), the domestic Antiquary of the Archbishop; 
whose services (operi) the Archbishop made use of in 
putting together in manuscript (conscribendi) the history 
de antiquitate Britannicae Ecclesise, or, concerning the 
lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury/' 

These statements might suggest caution in writing 
about matter presented to our consideration so ambigu- 
ously. But the hesitation — to whatever conclusions 
hesitation may point — with which the book is received, 
is increased by finding that there existed a second 
Augusttnus, or Life of St. Angustine. Strype mentions 
it, vol. ii. p. 250, but in a way which leads me to believe 
that he had never seen a perfect copy of it. I will not 
occupy space by quoting all that Strype says on this 
point. He assumes that " a printed sheet thereof which 
I have seen " was the original design for the whole 
book. There is no evidence of any kind to prove this. 
But the evidence of the initial letter, which I shall 
mention, seems to lead to the opposite conclusion. 

There is a perfect copy of this Augtistinus in the 
Rawlinson De Antiquitate, It stands immediately after 
MATTHiEUS. All the other Lives are in Italic letter. 
This, the second Augustinus, is in Roman, with a small 
column of Italic on each side. The column opposite 
your left hand is headed " Ecclesiastica j " the column 
opposite your right hand is headed " Politica Domestica," 
on the first page; but on the following pages, "Politica" 
only. There are twenty-four pages. 

In the Augustinus, which stands first in De Anti- 
quitate^ the first word is "Anno." For this word an 
initial A of large size had been engraved and printed on 
the page — page i. As far as can now be perceived, 
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this initial letter appears to be ornamented ; but, with-^ 
out inspection, which is now impossible, it is hard to say 
what the character of the ornament is. A piece of 
paper has been carefully pasted down over the initial 
letter, covering it exactly. This piece of paper also 
shows engraving — a shield charged with a plain cross, 
and in the first quarter the arms of the See of Canter- 
bury; in the second a lily on a slipped stalk; in the 
other two nothing. A narrow rim or border outside the 
shield fills up the square in which the shield stands. 
This border has some ornamentation, evidently of 
German design, if not engraved in Germany. In the 
top of this rim is a very small initial A. What I have 
now described is seen in both the Rawlinson and the 
Sanford De Aniiquitate, 

But the second Augustinus, which is not in the San- 
ford copy, has the same engraving in the place of the 
initial letter, not pasted down, but printed on the page 
itself. The second Augustinus ought, therefore, to 
have begun with a word having the initial A. But the. 
first word of it is " De." 

The text of the two Lives is largely, but not entirely 
different. Of course they tell the same story. And my 
readers, who know, or suspect, what Parker and his 
associates were, will not be surprised to hear that, in 
each, St. Augustine is declared wilfully guilty of the 
slaughter of the monks of Banchor. In the second 
Augustinus the words are, " Memoranda ilia strages non 
modo denunciata et prsedicta, sed instigata et commota 
ab Augustino " (p. 24). In the first Augustinus, the lie 
had, however, been told satisfactorily, but not with so 
much maturity. The first Augustinus says, after mention- 
ing the Venerable Bede's account : — 

"Cum tamen verisimilius sit ipsum (Augustinum) 
communicato cum Ethelberto rege consilio, eius belli in- 
ferendi non conscium modo, sed etiam causam fuisse '' 
(p. 6). 
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. After all this I say with Strype, as I suppose any of 
our readers will, ** I know not." With or without him, 
I say I care not ; for, in view of all this obscurity, and, 
I have little doubt, underhand dealing, I am willing to 
allow Parker's responsibility for the book. If he did not 
write it, I have no doubt that he directed and superin- 
tended it The whole book commends itself to us as 
Parker's by its scurrilous wickedness. It is exactly what 
such a person, an apostate priest, a heretic, excommuni- 
cate, and calling himself by a false title, would approve 
or write. 

We need not extend the admission to MATTHiEUS. 
But he may have had some hand in that also. If he 
had been Archbishop, he would have been the seventieth, 
and seventy are promised on the title-page, as has been 
seen. 

The thing which makes his representatives anxious 
about his authorship is the additional evidence which 
they suppose is furnished to them in MATTHiEUS. Who 
wrote it ? Now, on examination, this Life, which is miss- 
ing in most of the English copies, and is not found in 
the Hanau edition, published in 1605, with seventy still 
on its title-page, stands most suspiciously. Pagination 
at the top of the page goes on continuously to 424, the 
last of Cardinal Pole. Then follows MATTHiEUS, 
paginated dy hand in ink at the top of the leaf, but 
paginated at the bottom in print, up to 18 inclusive. 

In the Sanford copy, to which I will here confine my- 
self, the pagination begins rightly with 425, but the next 
page, on the other side of the leaf, is paginated 429* 
This mistake makes the following pagination, in ink, 
wrong to the end. At the page which should have been 
19 in print at the bottom, and is marked at the top 
by hand in ink 446, the number 1 7 is repeated^ but in 
brackets : and the letterpress ends half-way down the 
page, leaving the lower half blank. The next page, 
marked by hand in ink 447 at top, has no letterpress 
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anywhere. Page 448 (ink) is headed, as before, 
" Matthseus," and has a continuation of the narrative, 
beginning at the top, "Jam de interiori huius Archi- 
episcopi vita pauca dicamus." The letterpress goes on 
without break to the middle of page 452 (ink), and 
there Matthaeus ends. 

These details, taken in conjunction with others which 
now follow, are for the consideration of all who feel 
interested in the character of the persons concerned. 
If believers in Parker are anxious to press this , Mat- 
THiEUS into their service, I will waive any considera- 
tion of the suspicious circumstances of the case, and 
accept it under protest. Let us suppose that Parker 
wrote it himself, or allowed it. In it, at the year 1559, 
it is asserted positively that he was consecrated on 
the 17th of December, ** adhibitis quatuor Episcopis," of 
whom the first is described as "W. Cicestrensi," but 
without any name of place. Lambeth Chapel is not 
mentioned, nor is any account given of the conse- 
cration. 

The object of falsifiers would be to make it appear 
that a consecration with the date was asserted in print 
by Parker or during his life ; for it must be recollected 
that the MATTHiEU& is written on the supposition of 
Parker being still alive. But if written, as we now see 
it, at the same time, why does it appear in only thirteen 
copies of the book, and not in the Hanau reprint of 
1605? Why is the pagination stopped at Pole, and 
continued as I have mentioned ? It certainly was not 
in existence in print in 1574, as appears by the Life of 
Parker taken out of the Hisioriola, and described 
as a Puritan translation of a Life of Parker (the 
original of which is in Corpus Christi College Library, 
Cambridge), containing a table of the consecrations 
in question, according mainly with the Register, and 
printed in 1574, of which several copies exist. But 
the part of the Historiola of which Strype speaks, not 
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without indistinctness, furnishes some evidence which, 
as far as I am acquainted with Strype, was overlooked 
by him, and is certainly not alleged by " H. P. L." 
And yet it has the appearance of being evidence on 
their side. Strype describes the Historiola as " a little 
Latin book belonging to the College aforesaid " (Cor- 
pus Christi, Cambridge), . . "being a MS. declaring 
briefly the foundation and successive Masters of that 
College," and as " being writ by the Archbishop's own 
direction about the year 1569." The last Life in the 
book was the Life of Parker himself. " And when," says 
Strype, "in the course of the history the writer comes 
to speak of Dr. Parker, ... he treated of him more at 
large, both of the preferments that happened to him and 
of the good works he did. But some of the Archbishop's 
enemies, that is, certain of the Puritan faction (and it 
is probable that Aldrich the Master was privy to it), 
getting the copy of the book, procured the translation 
of it into English, and this year [1574] printed it 
beyond seas (as it seems by the letter), with foolish, 
scurrilous, and malicious notes in the margin." 

I now give the exact title of this book, marking the 
lines on the title-page by full stops : — " The Life off . 
the 70 Archbishopp . off Canterbury presentlye Sit- . 
tinge Englished, and to be added . to the 69 lately sett 
forth . in Latin . This numbre off seuen- . ty is so 
compleat a number as it . is great pitie ther shold be 
one more ; but . Matheu might be . the last . Imprinted 
. M.D.LXXIIII." It seems certain, therefore, that 
although the title-page of the 1572 De Antiquitaie 
specifies the number of seventy Archbishops, Parker 
was not then included. 

There is no place of printing mentioned, and Strype 
is right in suggesting " beyond seas." The letter is the 
German alphabet. The book contains no other Arch- 
bishop's Life but Parker's. But, besides these marginal 
notes of which Strype speaks, there is what may be 
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called an answer by some " enemy," immediately follow- 
ing the Life. The Life occupies 18 leaves, the answer 
24 leaves, all without pagination. 

Now, the remarkable fact about this "Englished" 
Life of Parker is that it is substantially the same with 
that part of Matthaeus which relates to the Archbishop 
himself. At the top of page 4 (in print) of Matthaeus 
the history of Parker begins, " Natus est Nordovici," &c. 
From that place to the end it corresponds with the 
"Englished" life, not verbatim, but vk matter and 
sequence, to the end. I give as a specimen the parallel 
passage as to Parker's consecration farther on. 

Finally, in the list of books written by Parker, as 
given in Matthaeus, pp. 305, 306, vol. iii. of Strype as 
before, why is the Z>e Antiquitaie left out ? At that 
place in the Life his works are divided into two periods. 
The first produced those written for the purpose of 
soothing his grief during what is called the Marian 
persecution ; that is to say, under the sight of the revival 
of Christianity and ecclesiastical law. One of these, 
not unnaturally, is a treatise on the subject of allowing 
priests to have the society of women under the name 
of wives. But when we come to the second period, his 
old age — an old age " quam hilarem et jucundam sensit," 
— the book De Anitquitate, which ought now to appear, 
is not mentioned. We are told how he collected valu- 
able monuments of antiquity, and then, when he had 
got them together, directed them to be bound up in 
volumes and to be covered with parchment. We are 
further told that he published some — nonnulla etiam 
typis exeusa evulgavit This, I suppose, explains the 
word edendis used a few lines before — " in quibus eruen- 
dis, edendis^ et conservandis magnos labores atque 
sumptus sustinuit" The works specified are Matthew 
Paris and Matthew of Westminster. The writer might 
have added Asser and Walsingham; but the Asser has 
no date, and the Historia Brevis and the Ypodigma 
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are both dated 1574. The Asser has the same engraved 
title-page as that which appears with the requisite change 
of title in the De Antiquitate. But it is obvious that 
if there is a place in which it might fairly be expected 
that a book written by Parker,, or under his direction, 
should be named and owned, this is it. Every one must 
draw his own conclusion. 

I beg also to inquire how it is that Godwin, of whom 
Wharton speaks contemptuously as a plagiarist of this 
book, quotes it so hesitatingly. For instance, under 
Chichely (p. 176), in the catalogue of Cardinals, he 
says, ** If that is tru^ which the author of the Antiquities 
of Britain has reported — si verum sit quod retulit Anti- 
quitatum Britannicarum author." And why does Mason 
(ed. 1625), at p. 356, quote with approval the shameful 
passage which I am going to translate out of Matthaeus, 
with this marginal note only, "Author vitae Matthaei 
Parker"? 

Certainly the existence of such a passage would incline 
us to accept without much evidence the authorship or 
the approval of Parker. It is the passage which one 
could have wished an enemy to write. It paints the 
man, the time, the spirit, of the infernal revolution in 
which all parties concerned were engaged; their ani- 
mosity against the institutions of the Church of Christ, 
and their reprobate hardihood. Here is the language 
which obtained the approval of Mason, the defender of 
Protestant Orders. After mentioning the consecration 
of Parker on the 17th of December 1559, he gives the 
passage from MATXHiEUS in Latin. " In which consecra- 
tion this memorable felicity came to him, that being the 
70th Archbishop after Augustine, he was nevertheless the 
only one and the. first who, all that prolix and putid 
papal superstition having been torn off, received con- 
secration without the approbation of the Pope by Bull, 
and without those idle and more than Aaronical oma- 
mentSy gloves, rings, sandals, slippers, mitre^ pallium, 

G 
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and such like baubles. And much more rightly and 
simply did he make his beginning with prayers and 
invocation of the Holy Spirit, imposition of hands, pious 
stipulations being interposed by him ; in garments, too, 
agreeing with archiepiscppal authority and gravity, and 
with the preaching of an admonition by a learned and 
pious theologian in place of a sermon, . , . and at the 
end of that the receiving of the Eucharist by a crowd of 
most grave persons." 

And this is the parallel passage in the Life of Parker, 
" Englished " from the Historiola : — 

" But amongest thinges which happened unto him in 
his life worthi off memorye, I reioyce especially for this 
his felicitie, that whereas after Augustin the fyrst Arch- 
bishoppe he was the seuentith, yet he was both the firste 
and only man that attayned unto tharchbishoprike 
dignitie with out any blemishe or spott off old uiues 
superstitiones and unprofytable cerimonies off the 
Romishe Pope. For as euery one off them entred firste 
herunto by bulls off approbation sent from the Pope, so 
he was consecrated nether with these, nor any other 
olde and idell ceremonies off Aaron's ornametes, nether 
with gloves, nor sandales, nor slippers, nor miter, nor 
pall, but more chastely and religiously, according to the 
puritie oflf the gospelle, fowre bishops being appointed 
accordinge to a lawe made in that behalfe, which placed 
him in his chaire with so godly proraisses protested by 
him as it is meete shoulde of a gospellike pastor." 

It will be observed that no date of time or place is 
here given for the consecration. 

But the " table of the consecrations in question," of 
which "H. P. L." speaks, exists not only in this 
Englished Life of Parker, but also in the Rawlinson 
copy of the De Antiquitate^ and on page 39 (by mistake 
printed 37 in the Hanau edition). I interrupt my 
account of it to mention that Strype thought Hanovia 
meant Hanover ; and that the Oxford edition of Strype's 
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Parker, 182 1 — a mere reprint — continues the word Han-- 
over, without any note to correct Strype. 

This "table of the consecrations in question" is a 
list of the Protestant Bishops, with these headings in 
columns: — • 

"Academia. Dioecesis. Nomen. Orad. Ordo. Patria, 
^tas. Consecratio et Confirmatio,^* You are met at 
once by the usual jumble ; in one column, Consecration 
and Confirmation ; but only one entry to each man in 
that column. Thus, Parker, who comes first, has, of 
course, 1559, December 17 ; but we are not told whether 
this is confirmation or consecration, and are left to draw 
our conclusion aliunde. " Barlowe " comes next. But 
the table gives nothing as to his consecration. The 
entry of Barlow is this : "Conf. 1559, Dec. 20." So 
that the most essential consecration, if it ever occurred, 
is not mentioned. Parker's day of consecration is given, 
as we have seen, but the priceless information as to 
Barlow is absent. Hodgskins is not mentioned. He 
had never been called more than suffragan, and probably 
even Elizabeth's ministers were glad to get rid of him. 
The whole table is treated with great contempt in the 
Life Englished out of the Historiola. It is there given 
on a folding leaf at the end of the tract, and is headed, 
" A Table Englished out off that Legend off . Canter- 
bury Tales entituled in Latin . De Antiquitate Britan- 
nicae Ecclesiae." The details which I have recited 
appear to me to disclose a state of things not exactly 
such as has been supposed to exist The table is not 
a table " of the consecrations in question ; " for the 
consecration of Barlow is once more taken for granted, 
and only his confirmation to his new See is given ; his 
confirmation being three days after the date of Parker's 
consecration. 

I find nothing in the copies of Holinshed of the edition 

'mentioned by "H. P. L." which I have consulted. But 

I willingly accept his statement ; and as he has drawn 
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attention to that writer, I beg to point out that in the 
index to the third volume of the 1586 edition is this 
article and reference : — 

*' Archbishops of Canturburie, from the first to the last 
their names and lines ; set down in a collection. 1435 
A. 10, &c." 

There is no page 143S ; but one leaf has on one side 
1433, and on the other 1490 ; and on 1490 is a mention 
of " the Archbishops of Canterbury," but only a mention. 

Parker is given as one of the three ** primates " since 
Elizabeth's coronation ; but not one word is said as to 
the date of his consecration, nor as to the fact of his 
having been consecrated. 

The opinion of his own pretended status will make a 
fit ending to so much of Parker's story. Our adversaries 
keep such passages out of sight. To many persons it 
remains an astonishment that a body of scholars and 
gentlemen can wish to claim an ecclesiastical unity with 
a man capable of writing such matter. At page 425 
of Strype's own edition, Parker, writing to " The Trea- 
surer," in vindication of himself against Cartwright, in 
i573>.says:— 

"Sir, because you be a principal Counsellor, I refer 
the whole matter to her Majesty and to your order. For 
myself, I can as well be content to be a parish clerk as 
a parish priest. / refer the standing or falling together to 
your own considerations^ whether her Majesty and you will 
have Archbishops or Bishops^ or how you will have them 
order ed.^^ 

This may be left to speak for itself. 

It will always be recollected that among the baubles 
which Parker did not receive was the pastoral staff, 
which, in a real consecration, is given by the consecrator 
to the consecrated Bishop with great solemnity : " accipe 
bacuium pastoralis officii," &c. It is not surprising that 
some lingering sense of shame should have caused it to 
be recorded that Barlow gave no pastoral staff to Parker. 
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Of that fact, at least, we can afford to be quite certain. 
The Barlow-Parker consecrators of the present day have 
not deviated from the Protestant tradition of the Lam- 
beth Register, "nullum tradens pastorale baculum." But 
private persons are now beginning to make subscriptions 
and give the pastoral staff to a Protestant Bishop at their 
pleasure, in a town-hall, or anywhere else. Their rubric 
gives no authority, and the gift might be anything else 
with equal value. A pastoral staff is the mark of the 
dignity and authority of real bishops. But the possession 
of one does not make the owner a bishop. 

It is to be observed also, that in the floor of the dese- 
crated building which was once the church of Westminster 
Abbey there has been placed a figure of the late learned 
and estimable Dr. Monk, Protestant Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. He is represented as holding this " bauble," 
the pastoral staff, which in his life he had never held, and 
as wearing another " bauble," the mitre, which he had 
probably never seen except on his carriage pannels. By 
and by, unless these tricks are noted down, as I am now 
noting them, a future generation of dupes may appeal, 
for instance, to the brass of Dr. Monk as evidence of 
what they would suppose to have occurred at his date. 
But as to the pastoral staff, the evidence of the proceed- 
ings at various places in England during the last few 
years mil have sufficiently marked the appropriation of 
this " bauble " in a way which justifies the use of a word 
intended to be scurrilous. 
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§ 13. Parker. 

There were in the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury two men, occasionally living within a few yards of 
each other at Oxford, both destined to lasting fame in 
literature — Mason at Merton, and Twyne at Corpus. 
Mason was born in 1566, Twyne in 1579. In 1608 
Twyne published his Antiquitatis Academics Oxoniensis 
Apologia^ upon which his great reputation rests. Mason 
published his work, in English, in 16 13. Five years, 
therefore, before Mason's eulogy of Parker appeared, 
Twyne had put in print, in his third book, some hints of 
suspicion as to the value of Parker's method of editing. 
On page 269 he says, "Ut non ignoro Matheum 
Cantuariensem, historiam Mathei Parisiensis edidisse 
(quae quidem editio mihi certis de causis suspecta semper 
fuit)," and on page 279, "(si illis standum sit historiis 
quas Matheus Parker, Cant. Arch., edidit)" 

Recent inquiries have justified Twyne's suspicions, 
and a great deal more that Twyne knew, or, however, 
ventured to say. I will now put before the reader, from 
Dr. Hook's Parker^ some evidence which probably will 
still be new to many persons. Dr. Hook is an unwill- 
ing and an apologizing witness. Speaking of Asser's 
Ltfe of Alfred, on page 501 Dr. Hook says, " From the 
great mistake which Parker made in interpolating with 
the genuine text of Asser legendary stories and erroneous 
statements, . . . doubts have been cast upon the au- 
thenticity of Asser's Life of Alfred, which would pro- 
bably never have otherwise arisen." And this, although 
Parker made the following statement, which Dr. Hook 
gives in Latin on page 502 : " But with regard to the 
fidelity of the history, most gentle reader, I wish you to 
know that I have always followed this method in all those 
books which I have published, that I have added no- 
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thing of my own, and have taken nothing away, but 
have printed all things word for word {ad verhuvi) as 
they are found in the earliest copies {primis exem- 
plaribusy^ Then, in a note on page 503, Sir F. Madden 
is quoted as saying, " So far did the license extend, that 
occasionally several lines, or even an entire paragraph, 
are inserted, which will be sought for in vain in the MS." 
Dr. Hook wishes us to believe that Parker himself was 
deceived, but fails to show any grounds for accepting 
so incredible a theory. No copyist would have dared to 
take such liberties, working for a supposed Archbishop 
of Canterbury, unless he had sanction given to him. And 
Dr. Hook has already admitted the fact, and does not 
venture to clear Parker from the crime of interpolation. 
He says in his note (p. 504): "Whether then Parker 
himself interpolated or not, he was unwittingly using an 
interpolated manuscript." But if Parker himself is to be 
believed in the passage which I have translated from 
Latin, beginning, " But with regard to the fidelity,'* &c., 
nothing was done by him unwittingly ; he gives the 
most positive assurance of no additions and no removals. 
Dr. Hook's summing up (p. 505) is this: "Since Mr. 
Petrie's edition of Asser, there has been no exact criti- 
cism of that work ; it is therefore uncertain whether it 
was in any respect better than those of Matthew Paris or 
Walsingham. Parker never realized to his mind what 
the duties of an editor really are. A modern editor 
knows that it is his business to produce a correct 
copy of his author's works. Parker thought little of 
editor or author, but desired through the writings of a 
man of mark to edify the reader. Much of what 
would now be given in a note he would have intro- 
duced by an interpolation of the original. His system 
would now be universally condemned ; but it is always 
desirable, when a good man is guilty of an unjustifiable 
action, to ascertain the cause of his self-deception. 
When doing wrong, he may have imagined that he was 
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acting rightly. The wrong-doing is to be censured ; for 
the wrong-doer some allowance may be made." 

If such a defence is accepted by the members of 
the Established Church, the whole controversy is given 
up to us. All impostures are possible and probable. 
The dreadful account of the morality of Protestantism in 
the matter of documentary evidence given by Whitaker, 
Vicar of Ruan Lanyhorne, in his Mary Queen of Scots 
Vindicafed (London, 1790, vol. iii. pp. 53, 54), receives 
in Parker its full illustration. But Whitaker did not 
suggest the possibility of any defence. I willingly be- 
lieve that to the minds of a very large number of culti- 
vated and honest men, sincere members of the Estab- 
lished Church, Dr. Hook's apology for Parker is only one 
step less repulsive than what Parker did. 

Such is the man whose historical career is held up 
to our admiration by triumphant aliens, and whose 
ecclesiastical position is suggested on the evidence of 
his Register and its copy. Evidence resting on a man 
now shown by honest witnesses of his own party to be 
an interpolator, forger, and falsifier. If such details as 
Dr. Hook has produced were brought forward at the 
Old Bailey against a poor wretch incensed and over- 
whelmed by the misery of London poverty, and driven 
into some petty fraud or forgery, even a practitioner of 
that court might hesitate to continue his advocacy and 
instructions. Under the direction of the judge, and with 
the acclamations of the bar, juries, and spectators, the 
victim of London degradation would be carried off to his 
cell and punishment. Parker, after a career in which he 
broke every obligation imposed upon him by his state, 
ends his life with sympathetic applause and under the 
false name of Archbishop of Canterbury— ^^f/<f«V«// nar^ 
raius et iradiius. But I will not apply to him the rest of 
the sentence of the great historian. I doubt if, as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, he will much longer be superstes. 
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§ 14. Baptism. 

One consideration remains, vjrhich makes all the fore- 
going detail practically needless. Even if Barlow had 
been a Bishop, and Parker had ever received consecra- 
tion, neither of which things are true, still there probably 
would be no Orders in the Established Church. It is 
less worth while to speak of possible Orders 300 years 
ago, when the discipline of the Catholic Church has 
practically decided the question on another issue. 

Every Protestant minister — it is needless to speak of 
laity — on reconciliation to the Catholic Church, receives 
baptism sub conditione — that is to say, it is not conceded 
that any certainty of his baptism exists. 

What is the ground for this doubt as to any one 
baptism?. The ground is ample. For a very long 
period of time in England, as well as in Scotland, the 
manner of administering baptism had been such that 
that there was no doubt that a large part of those brought 
to Protestant fonts, and the more or less scandalous 
vessels which took their place, were never baptized. 
Sometimes infants were baptized in a row, by a dash of 
water aimed at all of them, with what certainty of efficacy 
need not be said. 

Finally, water was omitted The following case is 
within knowledge — it would be improper to give names. 
A young curate, very far advanced in what are called 
" High Church " Protestant views, was talking largely 
before his father, his rector, of the value of baptism and 
its efficacy. "Well," said the father, ^^you need not 
say so much ; for when I baptized you there was no 
water used at all." 

There was, of course, only one thing to be done. 
The son was immediately baptized in the presence of the 
friend who gave me these details. By and by the newly 
baptized minister became convinced of the claims of the 
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Catholic Church to his obedience, but had some linger- 
ing feelings about his supposed Orders. He was then 
informed that to him any such question was quite need- 
less, for that whatever he. might have received would be 
of no effect in the absence of baptism. He has been a 
Catholic priest many years. 

The notorious absence of all certainty of baptism in 
the Establishment made the rule of baptizing sub condi- 
tione necessary. The answer to the question of " H. P. L.," 
** Are Clergymen of the English Church rightly Or- 
dained ? " is therefore that Barlow and Parker did not, and 
could not, confer Orders ; but that if Parker had been 
consecrated, that is to say, by a Bishop using a valid form, 
and having due intention, the history of Protestant Bap- 
tism in England would have destroyed the succession, 
and that the Established religion is not the English 
Church, and not a part of the Catholic Church. 

The Appendix, No. II., to Dr. F. G. Lee's "Memorials 
of the Late Rev. Robert Stephen Hawker, M.A.," is 
headed " Archbishop Tait's Baptism." In this Appendix 
the question is raised whether Dr. Tait ever received 
valid Baptism. It is not a question of any interest to 
Catholics. Causas procul habemus. But so character- 
istic a squabble is not heard of without some amuse- 
ment, when it is recollected that Dr. Tait in his published 
letter to Canon Carter, in 1877, calls the religion of the 
Catholic Church, not only ** the errors of Rome/' but 
" an exploded superstition." Quid plura ? 



THB END. 
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